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Canada’s Annual Forest Depletion Estimated 


While Yearly Loss Averages 4,778,000,000 Cubic Feet, Steady Increase in Volume Is Taking 
Place In All Healthy Stands of Timber, Due to Annual Growth—Pulpwood Is Most 
Valuable Item of Forest Production In Provinces of Ontario and Quebec— 
Total Value of Pulpwood Exceeds $74,000,000 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTreEAL, Que. May 12, 1930—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has just completed an estimate of the total forest pro- 
duction of Canada for 1928, and an estimate of the extent to 
which the forests are being depleted annually in the process of 
exploiting these materials. According to these estimates, the total 
forest production of 1928 involved the cutting of 2,988,038,430 
cubic feet of standing timber. This constitutes only the annual 
depletion for use and to it must be added the volume of material 
annually destroyed by fire, which exceeds 900,000,000 cubic feet of 
merchantable timber and young growth on 1,300,000 acres. Insects 
and fungi destroy annually at least 800,000,000 cubic feet. 

Latest Estimated Figures 


The latest available estimate places Canada’s forest resources 
at 224,304 million cubic feet on standing timber which is capable of 
yielding 424,637 million feet board measure of sawn lumber, and 
1,121,993 thousand cords of pulpwood, ties, poles and other smaller 
materials. 

It is pointed out that the total depletion of 4,778,000,000 cubic 
feet per annum does not necessarily imply that the total resources 
are reduced by that amount every year, and the supply will there- 
fore be exhausted in forty-seven years. Estimating the probable 
duration of supply of forest products is not a matter of simple 
arithmetic. The rate of utilization is far from constant. It tends 
to increase with the discovery of new uses for wood, the increase 
in population and the increase in the demand for forest products 
from other countries whose supplies have been reduced to a greater 
extent than Canada’s. 

On the other hand there is a steady increase in volume taking 
place in all healthy stands of timber due to annual growth. By 
the application of scientific forest management this annual growth 
can be stimulated and could be made to take place over the entire 
area of potential forest land, it is believed. 

In the value of forest products logs and bolts headed the list 
in 1928 with over seventy-six million dollars. Pulpwood comes 
second with a total value exceeding seventy-four million, and is 
the most valuable item of forest production in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Firewood, with a total of over forty-one 
million comes third for the Dominion as a whole, but heads the 
list in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. 

Hewn railway ties with over five million; poles with over four 
million and square timber with over three million are among the 
most important of the other items. The total estimated value of 
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all these primary forest products is $212,950,799, an increase of 
3.9 per cent over the estimated value for 1927. 


New Type of News Print Ship 

The Montreal offices of the Quebec and Ontario Transportation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Ontario Paper Company, announce 
that their new vessel, the Thorold, has sailed on its maiden voyage 
from England, and will come to Montreal. 

According to A. A. Schmon, general manager of the company, 
the vessel is a pioneer of its type and is equipped with specially- 
constructed Diesel engines for the Great Lakes service, where it 
will be used in carrying news print from Thorold, Ont., to Chi- 
cago. It has a carrying capacity in this respect of 4,400 rolls of 
news print per trip. 

The Diesel type of propulsion, according to Mr. Schmon, was 
accepted by the company’s experts after an intensive study of the 
vessel’s requirements and she will be the first boat of her type 
propelled by this kind of machinery plying the Great Lakes. Her 
auxiliary engines are also Diesels, while all her deck machinery 
will be electrically controlled and operated. 

The Thorold has the added advantage of being able to be trans- 
ferred at short notice into the grain or pulpwood carrying trade. 
The new ship made her first stop at Halifax in order to be fully 
equipped with the latest type of radio apparatus before proceeding 
to Montreal, where she will stop over for two days. 


New President for Power River Co. 

From Vancouver, B. C., it is announced that M. J. Scanlon, 
pioneer lumber and pulp and paper magnate of the Northwest, has 
been elected president of the Powell River Company, succeeding 
Dr. Dwight F. Brooks, who died recently in California. 

The Powell River Company is the largest news print producer 
in Western Canada and is now going ahead with an $8,000,000 
expansion program involving the development of a new power 
project on the Lois River and installation of additional paper 
machines which will give the company a daily capacity of more 
than 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Brooks, while a resident of Minneapolis, has spent many 
years of his life in British Columbia and the Pacific Northwest: 
He was one of the founders of the Brooks-Scanlon logging inter- 
ests which have been actively engaged in important timber projects 
in this country for more than two decades. 

“The policy of the company will remain the same,” said Mr. 
Scanlon. “We will favor Canadian concerns as much as possible 
in our purchases and will employ only white labor.” 
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Chicago Paper Market Exhibits Steady Trend 


Paper Mill Representatives and Distributors Anticipate Favorable Report for Second Quarter 
of Year—Demand for News Print Continues Fairly Satisfactory With Prices Unchanged 
—Paper Board In Better Request Although Prices Remain Weak 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 12, 1930—Wéith the second quarter of the 
year nearly half over, Chicago paper merchants and representatives 
of paper manufacturers find business going along on an even keel 
with strengthening processes at work designed to make the second 
quarter reports much more favorable than the first. News print 
is reported to be running at about 75 per cent of capacity with 
the market only fair and prices unchanged. The board market, 
if prices were settled to everybody’s satisfaction, would be in 
the most satisfactory position of the entire list with demand very 
steady and the general tone good. The prices rather put the 
“kibosh” on the situation, according to statements from Chicago 
representatives. 

The book market is improving with prices firm and demand 
picking up. Dealers have an optimistic viewpoint which extends 
clear into the summer months. Krafts are quiet following the 
Easter demand but slow correction is what this market needs, says 
reports. The tone is improved. Ground woods are stiffening as 
production is curtailed. The market is in good shape. Wastes 
are active with some of the better grades showing improvement 
over last week. 


Walter Dwight Returns from World Cruise 


Walter Dwight, president of Dwight Brothers Paper Company, 
has just returned from an extended world cruise and is busy 
nowadays affirming that the United States is the best place to live 
in after all. Mr. Dwight was gone over five months and visited 
countries in Europe, Asia and Africa and a number of the islands. 
Included in his most interesting experiences was a trip to Egypt 
and to the tombs of the Pharaoh’s and other interesting points. 


Chicago Paper Salesmen’s Plans 


There will probably be no more speaking programs for the Chi- 
cago Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
until next Fall, according to Harold Knott, president, who, by the 
way, is making preparations for an extended business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. The regular Monday meetings will be held but 
most of the combined efforts will be concentrated upon golf 
activities which swing into full play on May 22. 


News of the Trade 


J. H. Coy, of the Flambeau Paper Company, has had a “trying” 
month of it. Jim was picked for the Grand Jury and has been 
taking in all of the criminal activities of Chicago—more or less. 
Though he is being kidded somewhat about the entire job he is, 
at any rate, getting an inside look at many interesting cases. His 
most recent delving into crime from a spectators standpoint was 
at a hearing for three gangsters who took another patriot for an 
unsuccessful “ride.” Jim will have plenty of material for stories 
when he gets out of this Grand Jury business. 

The Paper Mills Company has issued to the Chicago trade an 
interesting and educational folder called “Envelope Information,” 
twelve pages in length and 9 x 12 inches in size. Some very val- 
uable tabulated information and illustrations are included in the 
twelve pages all designed to show how the printer may increase his 
sales in specially made envelopes. Illustrated layouts accompany 
the folder—two of them especially interesting. Printers and ad- 
vertisers are also advised that additional layouts may be secured 
from the Paper Mills Company upon request. 

Dwight Brothers Paper Company held its annual corporation 


meeting for stockholders recently and re-elected W. E. Dwight, 
president, H. B. Law and C. H. Pither vice presidents and Miss 
A. C. Hedner, Secretary. At the same time R. B. Little, sales 
manager was elected one of the vice presidents. 

The Paperboard Industries Association is busily engaged in com- 
pleting preparations for its next regular meeting slated for the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 20, 21, and 22. Schedules of the 
meetings, and there were some changes noted, went out last week 
to all members. H. S. Adler, secretary, reports that interest in the 
program is running especially strong with a good attendance ex- 
pected. The Paperboard Industries Association is one of the trade 
associations doing effective work for the benefit of its many mem- 
bers. 

The Chicago Paper Association will hold its next regular meeting 
on Tuesday evening, May 13, at the Bismarck Hotel, according to 
word received from D. F. Peck, president. The association has 
no special program planned for the evening but expects to continue 
its work in an effort to improve conditions in the Chicago coarse 
paper market. 

From the Seaman Paper Company, one of its Chicago distribu- 
tors, comes a very attractive direct mail piece of the Reading 
Paper Mills, Reading, Pa., advertising Bodleian and the new Bod- 
leian Mist for booklets, folders, announcements, etc. The folder 
is printed on Bodleian Mist—Nippon. The line is credited with 
a touch of antiquity and charm and delicate smartness, unusually 
applicable in the sale of certain lines of merchandise. Bodleian 
Mist comes in several shades, including five new ones in Azure, 
Burgundy, Dawn, Mosic and Nippon. Other Bodleian colors in- 
clude White, Ivory, Buff, Peach, Blue and Green. 


Union Bag Sells Power Rights 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hvupson Fa tts, N. Y., May 13, 1930.—Announcement is made of 
the purchase of the entire capital stock and power rights of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation by the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation although it was learned that operations will be con- 
tinued as heretofore. Involved in the sale is three huge hydro- 
electric plants which will be held for future development plans 
of the power concern. Negotiations for taking over the property 
have been under way for a long time and under terms of the sale 
Union Bag relinquishes control of all power rights as well as a 
pulp mill on the Pacific Coast. The company, however, retains 
ownership of all of its mills in this village and will continue to 
operate them under power acquired by lease. 

Officials of the paper concern claim that the sale will not affect 
in any way the local employment situation and that the mills here 
will continue to operate near full time schedules. One large unit 
is now shut down but the company claims that improving business 
conditions will soon allow resumption of operations. Workers 
now employed in the hydro-electric division will become employees 
of the power company under the new arrangement. 

While the amount involved in the transaction was not made 
public it is understood that it is sufficient to retire all outstanding 
bonds and to settle the company’s loans. It was also announced 
that as a result of these changes together with planned develop- 
ment of its specialty business the company looks for a decided 
improvement in earnings from now on. It had been rumored that 
the St. Regis Paper Company was negotiating for purchase of the 
power plants and residents of this place were surprised when the 
sale was announced. 
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Vickery Press Roll Doctors keep your press rolls 
absolutely clean, prevent pick-ups and breaks 
and assure uniform finish at alltimes. They are 
automatic in operation, fool-proof and water- 
tight. They are designed for press rolls of 
brass, rubber or granite. 

Try one—at our expense. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Paper Demand Gradually Improving in Boston 


Record for Month of May To Date Is Slightly Better Than In Corresponding Period In April— 
Large Volume of Tentative Orders for Fine Papers In the Market—Book Papers Con- 
tinue In Excellent Request—Coarse Paper More Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] c 

Boston, Mass., May 12, 1930—Demand for paper continues 
tc improve in this market and the month of May so far is 
slightly better than April, when conditions were better than 
previously. A large volume of tentative orders is being figured 
on in fine papers and if these are consummated there will be 
still more material improvement. The call for book papers is 
keeping up well and is specially mentioned by some dealers. 
The warm weather has stimulated a demand for wrapping paper, 
making consumers think of what they will need for the sum- 
mer, as one dealer put it. The price situation in kraft, however, 
is far from satisfactory, dealers complaining of cuts. Textile 
papers are moving fairly well. 

Paper stock dullness persists generally with little or no im- 
provement in prices. No. 1 mixed paper commands no more 
than .22% f. o. b. Boston. Foreign manila rope is selling at 
3.50 to 3.75, f. o. b. Boston. Gunny bagging is in better de- 
mand and rather scarce. White domestic shirt cuttings seem 
to budge no higher than .08%. The report that dark cottons 
sold ex-dock New York at one cent a pound is not particularly 
encouraging, although this material is said to Lave been dis- 
tress. Domestic No. 2 dark cottons have moved very slowly. 
There is little or no new business in roofing. 


In the twine market prices are expected to be firm on hard 
fibers for the rest of the second quarter of the year. Demand 
is normal. Cotton twine prices are somewhat irregular, due to 
weather reports and the new crop. Demand for cotton twines 
is fair. Jute prices are unsettled on account of conditions in 
India. 

Storrs & Bement Demonstration 


In co-operation with the Storrs & Bement Company, of 280 
Congress street, the Modern Engraving Company, of 286 Congress 
street, showed their plant to printers of Boston on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, with about 250 and 150 present, respec- 
tively. The engraving process was demonstrated and later mov- 
ing pictures of this work in all its branches were flashed on the 
screen. E. L. Powers assistant treasurer of the Modern Engray- 
ing Company, spoke briefly and was followed by John H. Brewer 
general manager of the Storrs & Bement vTompany, who wel- 
comed the guests, giving credit to the Modern Engraving Company 
for the idea and to Mr. Powers and L. F. Willard, treasurer of 
that company, for their efforts in connection with the meetings. 
H. G. Anderson, president of the Modern Engraving Company, 
who was present, was in accord with the movement. Mr. Brewer 
added that the object of the meetings was educational and to 
show what the Engraving company was doing. 

Both the demonstration and the pictures were highly inter- 
esting and instructive and were warmly spoken of and applauded 
by the guests “Achievement,” a handsome book of 488 pages, 
with embossed leather cover, profusely illustrated, showing 
various types of photo-engraving, and “The Art in Photo-En- 
graving,” a book of 64 pages, were presented to those holding 
lucky numbers. Four sheets of paper made by the S. D. War- 
ren Company, all Substance 80, bearing the same cut showing 
the different results as to depth, were given to all. The papers 
were Irovy Warren’s Lustro, White Warren’s Lustro, White 
Warren’s Silkote and White Warren’s Cumberland Coated. 

The Storrs & Bement Company are planning to demonstrate 
Photo-engraving similarly, in Providence, R. I., Springfield 
Mass., and Portland. Me. 


News of the Trade 


E. L. Cummings, vice president of Storrs & Bement Company 
gave a talk on instruction to the junior sales group of the com- 
pany at the office Friday evening. After the meeting an ex- 
amination was given on the work of a series of meetings. A 
trip to one of the mills whose paper the company handles will 
be given to the salesman attaining the highest rank, 

The Boston Paper Trade Association is mailing to its mem- 
bers copies of the new by-laws of the organization. The cover 
of the brochure is of Mosinee Cellusuede, handled by the Fort 
Hill Paper Co. and made by the Mosinee Paper Company, 
Mos.nee, Wis. 

Blair B. Stringfellow, New England manager of the Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company, has returned from a 
week’s visit to the mills of the company at Richmond, Va. 

A blazing bag of waste paper which had been loaded on a 
truck of James J. Graham, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., brought 
out several pieces of fire apparatus and caused mild excitement 
among office workers in the vicinity of an alley between the Old 
South Meeting House and the Old South Building last Mon- 
day morning. The fire is believed to have been caused by a 
cigarette butt carelessly tossed away. The driver and his as- 
sistant pulled the bag off the truck and employees of nearby 
offices put out the fire with hand extinguishers before the firemen 
arrived. 

Lincoln Fifield has withdrawn from the firm of Fifield, Yoffe, 
Krasnow, Everett, Mass., and has become associated with C. 
C. Robbins as Fifield Robbins Company, with offices at 50-54 
Wedgeward Road, West Newton, Mass. The business of the 
new firm includes dealing in paper mill felts. 

E. J. McDonnell, general manager of the Groveton Paper 
Company, Inc., Groveon, N. H., called on the trade in Boston 
and Holyoke, Mass., last week. 


Arthur S. Allen Addresses Paper Salesmen 


Arthur S. Allen, the well known authority on color printing, 
addressed the members of the New York Division of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Paper Industry at their regular weekly 
luncheon and meeting, held at the Hotel Commodore, last Monday. 

Mr. Allen reviewed the most recent developments in his work on 
standard process colors and other points of interest to all paper 
salesmen. He exhibited standard process colors in use in the 
majority of publishing houses and used on machine finish, coated 
and super papers. He also gave instances of errors made by paper 
mills in furnishing the correct grades for customers’ requirements. 

The speaker also brought with him a new “Reflectometer,” de- 
signed by Irwin G. Priest, of the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This unique apparatus is used for measuring various 
surfaces of paper, cardboard, etc. The Reflectometer was ably 
demonstrated by William G. Houck. 

There was an excellent attendance of members and guests to 
welcome Mr. Allen, many of whom took part in the spirited dis- 
cussion which followed his interesting and instructive address. 


Albemarle Distributes New Southern Sheet 
Boston, Mass., May 12, 1930.—The Albemarle-Chesapeake Com- 
pany, West Point, Va., a subsidiary of the Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Va., has begun country-wide ship- 
ments of a new Southern sheet made from loblolly. 
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Pennsylvania Mills Adopt Five Day Schedule 


With Exception of Several Large Fine Paper Plants Still Operating on Normal Time, Manu. 
facturers Have Curtailed Operations to Meet Lighter Demand From Consumers—Glas- 


sine and Grease Proof Mills Are Slightly More Active Than of Late 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 12, 1930.—While demand for paper is 
better, orders are difficult to land except in small lot quantities, 
but a few of the fine paper mill representatives have been able to 
round up contract purchases that bulk fairly well in view of present 
day uncertainties. It is the mill representatives who have the 
brightest outlook, for purchasers of papers in the fine grades are 
the large printing and publishing houses that have a steadier opera- 
tion than commercial printers as a whole. Most of their buying 
is under contract. However, these contracts do not cover a 
considerable period but are made to last over from two to three 
months deliveries. Book papers and covers are more active but 
limited to small orders. 

Dragginess and continued unsettlement prevails in the wrap- 
ping paper division as the trade is confronted with the coming 
dog days and lessened industrial operations. It is difficult to 
persuade buyers into stocking at the attractive price levels now 
ruling despite many arguments made in behalf of such a move- 
ment. Krafts continue to hold lower levels. Paper boards are 
moving slowly with little advance business to warrant changes 
in the situation for the present or for the near future. Contain- 
ers are draggy and keenly involved in competition and bidding 
for orders at prices that are unsettled. 

The majority of paper mills are on a five day week, this opera- 
tion program having become effective locally with the adjustment 
of the manufacturers to the law of supply and demand among the 
distributors although a few of the large fine paper mills are still 
operating on normal time. Those mills with converting plants 
such as the combined container and board mills are the most 
severely affected in the present slump. Glassine and grease proof 
paper producers are slightly more active. There also is slight 
improvement in the manufacture of parchment papers. Mills in 
Delaware and New Jersey are included in this basis of operation. 


French Paper Men to Inspect McDowell Mills 

Notable paper manufacturers of France are interested in the 
McDowell Paper Mills of the Manayunk section and have planned 
an inspection of these mills. The group of French paper manufac- 
turers arrived in New York in late April and have planned an 
itinerary of the New York, Philadelphia and Wilmington mills 
with a view to visiting the leading paper making plants. They 
were particularly interested in the McDowell Paper Mills of this 
city as the oldest and most representative paper plant of its 
kind devoted to the production of glassines, grease proof papers 
and the finer grades of wrapping papers. The paper makers now 
touring the mills are Jean de Montgolfier, head of the delegation, 
and Messrs. Monet, director of Papeteries de Mizan; Frouvard, 
of Papeteries de Renaze; Schmidt, of the Papeteries de la 
Robertsau and Georges, of the Papeteries de Lorp. Jean de Mont- 
golfier represents one of the oldest paper making concerns in 
Europe with a history that dates back more than 700 years. The 
Montgolfier mills were established in the 13th Century and manu- 
factured paper for use by the kings and royalty of France. The 
McDowell Paper Mills represent pioneer paper making establish- 
ments in America and have a history that dates back more than 
100 years although now modernized and producing with the most 
modern of paper making equipment and power plant. The group 
of French paper makers are being conducted over the paper centers 
of America by their associates in the United States, the Peter J. 
Schweitzer Company, New York, with Paul Melvin, vice president 
of the company, personally supervising the trip. Other points of 


paper making interest to the visitors were the DuPont plant in 
Wilmington, Del., the Jessup and Moore Company and the Pusey 
and Jones Company. 


Paper and Cordage Association Plans Outing 

Members of the Paper and Cordage Association of Philadelphia 
will discuss plans for the annual spring outing to be held this 
month at the meeting to be staged at the Adelphia Hotel, May 16. 
There will be appointed a committee to arrange for the outing 
and to perfect the program for the Golf Tournament of the asso- 
ciation. The Golf Tournament will be staged for the champion- 
ship play for the annual silver cup award which is now held by 
John Murray of the L. K. Cottingham Company, distributors of 
rope and twine, who won the championship last spring. 


Wood Pulp Rates Discussed 


Demand was made upon the Shipping Board: at headquarters 
here last week to investigate and correct the alleged discrimination 
in wood pulp rates to Philadelphia from Baltic Ports. The request 
was made by former Congressman George W. Edmonds, manager 
of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, whose attention 
was called to the situation as a result of information received here 
that the 1930 rates at Baltimore would be 5 cents a hundred pounds 
lower than the same commodity to Philadelphia and other North 
Atlantic ports. No agreement has been filed with the Shipping 
Board by lines in the Baltic trade covering wood pulp rates, 
according to C. O. Arthur, director of the Shipping Board Bureau 
of Research, although in communication to Mr. Edmonds, he said 
an agreement covering the regulation of the lines operating con- 
tracts with each other and the distribution of the freight had 
been filed. 

Mr. Edmonds pointed out in a letter to Mr. Arthur that Section 
15 of the Shipping Act requires the filing with the Board of agree- 
nents fixing or regulating transportation rates. It is evident, Mr. 
Edmonds states in reply, that this new agreement between the 
shipping companies has not been filed with the Board, their agree- 
ment being of such a character that they can make any rate they 
please from time to time. The Board has been requested to obtain 
information regarding these rates and to arrange to see that they 
are not made so as to discriminate between ports. Lines which 
recently were involved in agreements in regard to the Baltic and 
Scandinavian trade are the American Scantic Line, Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Company, Swedish American Line, Swedish American 
Mexico Line, Norwegian-American Line, Wilhelmsen Line and the 
Scandinavian-American Line. 

Former Congressman George W. Edmonds took up the matter 
upon complaint that the ports of Norfolk and Baltimore were 
allowed a difference of five cents per hundred pounds less in the 
rise of pulp shipment agreed upon by the combined lines who were 
interested in the shipping agreement against the 15 cents per hun- 
dred pounds rise made on shipments of pulp to Portland, Me., 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, this rate to be effective 
immediately upon its adoption. The Swedish Conferences on 
Ocean Rates took up the matter of the rising price of wood pulp 
last month with the 15 cents rise effective in the four northern 
ports and the 10 cents rise for the southern ports. The four 
northern ports are chiefly the centers for the shipment of pulp and 
the discrimination would be greatly affected in rates to paper 
makers and pulp dealers in the larger paper making sections. It 
is the purpose of the Ocean Traffic Bureau to equalize the rates 
at all points of the Atlantic Coast mentioned in the schedule and 
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DILts NEW Type 
BEATING ENGINES 


mix more thoroughly, do 
their work faster and more 
economically than others. 


This is the seventh of a series of advertisements, picturing 

some of the reasons—features, in design and construction— 
which make Dilts New Type Beating Engines most suitable for 
your Beater Room requirements... . - Ask for additional data. 


Patented Siphon Disk Washer—operates on a new principle. Dirty 
water is removed by siphon action. There are no buckets or dippers, no 
gears or sloppy discharge spouts, no power used in lifting the water. 
friction clutch pulley is used for starting and stopping. The narrow cone 
shaped discs permit submerging the washer discs close to the bottom of the 
tub so that the stock in the bottom is washed as well as the stock near the sur- 
face. The large area of the discs provides greater screening surface in con- 
tact with the stock. The rate of washing may be varied at will. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS INC. 
FULTON, N.Y- 


‘‘Your Paper Is Made In Your Beaters”’ 
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its action was submitted on May 3 to the Shipping Board for 
arbitration with the shipping lines involved. 


National Waterproofing Products in Demand 

Among the local manufacturers of specialty papers that show 
growing demands is the National Waterproofing Company, with 
offices in the Drexel Building and plant operating in Camden, N. J. 
The head of the business, Isaac Collins, reports full time operation 
and accumulation of business that will consume production for 
some time. The firm has been operating on the present schedule 
for the past two months despite the general lagging tendency in 
the local manufacturing industry. There-has been a well main- 
tained market for the firm’s own brand of waterproof papers, in- 
cluding shipping and lining papers especially treated for protec- 
tion against moisture and dampness and other damaging condi- 
tions. Recently the firm branched into manufacture of mill wraps 
and has a growing market that has held throughout the depression. 
There are many orders booked for the various lines of mill wraps 
made by the firm. This latest of National Waterproof products 
is an economy to the consumer who requires a heavy covering for 
mill products that is proofed against water. The National Mill 
Wrap papers confine the wrapping to a single paper that is both 
strong, durable and protecting. The Waterproof Wraps are made 
in any color that the manufacturers may desire and will be made 
to order to conform to the colors and trade marks of manufac- 
turers. It saves two wrappings of paper by producers of manu- 
factured products in the combination of waterproof and wrapping 
paper that is treated by the National process. 


A. S. Datz & Son Adds New Products 


A new line of box makers papers has been stocked by A. S. 
Datz & Son, 16 South Marshall street, as an addition to the regular 
grades already handled. The new line is the assortment of 
modernistic papers made under the Super-Vitaray label adapted 
for the modern box cover. There are four shades and they are 


designed along the medium of water color effects in printed 
designs. 


Howarth Paper Co. Revises Title 
The former Richie Howarth Paper Company, 804 Sansom street, 
has been changed to the J. R. Howarth Paper Company, to meet 
the requirements of changes in the personnel of the company 
which became effective with the retirement from the firm of 
Anthony Richie, whose association with the concern was severed 
more than two years or more ago. Although the former asso- 
ciate retired more than two years ago the business has been con- 
tinued under the old title. The firm was transferred to the present 
personnel: President, John R. Howarth, Vice President, Harry 
Blessing, and Secretary and Treasurer, Abram Markley, at the 
time of the reorganization that followed the retirement of Mr. 
Richie. The business was founded as an exclusive distribution 
house for the Eagle A papers made by the American Writing 
Paper Company and has adhered to the policy of distribution of 
these lines only since its founding shortly after the war. The 
business is conducted jointly with a well equipped paper ruling 

service under direction of Vice-President Blessing. 


Buffalo Envelope Co. Develops New Line 

New and modern methods of advertising are applied to the 
envelope manufacturing policies of the Buffalo Envelope Com- 
pany, with Philadelphia offices in the Drexel Building under man- 
agement of E. L. Richards. Making the envelope serve a dual 
purpose in business the Buffalo Envelope Company has provided 
its customers with a new two color corner which may be crated 
either in trade mark, slogan, design of the firm’s headquarters or 
in any other original design which may be readily applied as an 
advertising motive to the business concern for whom the envelope 
is made. In conjunction with this newest of modern application 
of the envelope for advertising the firm has adopted the slogan 
“Good Envelopes Are Just Good Business.” This tendency of 
use of the corner for the firm’s exploitation is an innovation from 
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the former set form of a single color corner card and the e1 
velopes’ present card is a colorful appeal in a visualized sketch o: 
wording of the firm and its business. Many banks, industries 
professional men and organizations have already adopted th 
newest envelopes. It is becoming a general practice with the en 
velope trade to make the envelope pay in the way of advertisin 
both as a direct mail factor and as a commercial business pr 
moter, through individuality of make up. 
Sylvester S. Garrett Recovers Eye Sight 

Since being removed to his home following an operation for an 
ailment of the eye, Sylvester S. Garrett, head of the firm bearing 
his name, 259 South 3rd street, has fully recovered his sight and 
is now able to be at his desk at headquarters of the wrapping 
paper and specialty business which he has followed for many 
years and which was an inheritance from the pioneer paper mak- 
ing family to which he belongs, and has been connected with the 
local industry for more than 100 years. There has been added 
to the firm’s staff E. C. Housekeeper, who was formérly. connected 
with the Quaker City Paper Company and who succeeds Clarence 
Holland, recently resigned, to undergo an operation for cataract 
of the eyes and who for more than sixty years was associated with 
the Philadelphia paper industry and for the past twelve years 
with the Garrett company. 


To Accelerate Forestry Study 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 7, 1930—The following resolution 
on forestry was adopted at the 18th annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce held here last week: 

The broad principles of a national forestry policy have been 
formulated by the National Chamber in a referendum on that 
subject. Experience has demonstrated that the movement to- 
ward maintaining the nation’s forest resources could be further 
accelerated. Private forest land owners should study the prac- 
ticability of organizing forest properties and manufacturing 
plants on a basis of sustained yield in cutting and manufacture. 
Publicly owned timber should so far as practicable be perma- 
nently managed on a sustained yield basis, utilizing forest prod- 
ucts only to maintain existing forest industries or meet local 
requirements, unless, or until, their utilization will not result in 
overproduction of the products. In the administration of timber 
lands it should be the policy of public authorities to preserve 
such bodies of timber along improved highways as are essential 
for the maintenance of the natural attractiveness of these im- 
portant routes of travel The federal government should ex- 
pand its forest planting program on the national forests with 
special reference to the early reforestation of denuded areas or 
watersheds important for navigation, irrigation, and municipal 
water supplies. Fire prevention improvements in the form of 
fire lookouts, roads, trails and lanes should be provided for by 
the federal government to conserve the timber resources on na- 
tional forests and to serve as demonstrations to other forest 
owners. Furthermore, Congress should appropriate the full 
amounts authorized by the Clarke-McNary law, which provides 
for cooperative forest fire control by federal, state and private 
agencies, in order that the obligations of the national govern- 
ment may be fulfilled. The increasing loss of timber from tree 
killing insects and diseases warrants emergency assistance from 
the federal government for research work and control of 
epidemics. 


Edward F. Powers Leaves Millers Falls 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Mitters Fats, Mass., May 6, 1930—Edward F. Powers for 
the past 25 years superintendent of the Millers Falls Paper 
Company has resigned his position and been succeeded by Harry 
W. Woodin of the Valley Paper Company of this city. Mr. 
Woodin will remove his family to Millers Falls this month. 
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New Sales Tax May Lower Prices in Canada 


Dunning Budget’s Fifty Per Cent Reduction Welcomed By Many Wholesale Paper Merchants 
of Dominion—Should Benefit General Consumer of Paper to Some Extent—Ontario 
Paper Board Manufacturers Hurt By Importations of Distress Stocks 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., May 12, 1930—Announcement of the Dunning 
budget’s reduction in the sales tax a few days ago was of consid- 
erable interest to the wholesale paper trade of the Dominion. Most 
firms had been hoping that the sales tax would have been left at 
two per cent for another year and then abolished altogether. The 
tax, however, has been reduced by half and, in the opinion of 
some of the members of the Canadian Paper Trade Association, 
this may mean a reduction of prices to the consumer. The reduc- 
tion has been welcomed to a certain extent but it is pointed out 
that it costs a considerable sum to collect the tax in the business 
and paper dealers will not be very far ahead on the deal. Even 
though a reduction of one per cent was called slight in its probable 
effect on commodity prices, some benefit, it is thought likely will be 
passed on to the general consumer. Halving of the rate of sales 
tax will not cut down the load proportionately, it is pointed out, 
because the cost of bookkeeping and other detail work in connec- 
tioa with collecting and keeping track of the tax remains the 
same whatever the rate. The sales tax reduction is applied also 
to all retail merchants. Paper and Typothetae organizations had 
been endeavoring to have printed matter coming into this country 
rated on an ad valorem basis but in the new schedule the Govern- 
ment has turned the paper and printing men down on the proposi- 
tion, the rate remaining at fifteen cents per pound. 


Board Importations Hurt Local Trade 


While there has been considerable over-production of box board 
in Ontario it would appear as if this was not the only difficulty 
in the path of prosperity for the industry just now. The troubles 
of the manufacturers of the product have been increased by heavy 
importations of stock from the United States and not a few Cana- 
dian firms are using the imported board. It came to light a few 
days ago that one wine company in the Niagara district sells 
through the medium of the Ontario Government liquor stores wines 
packed in testboard cartons that are manufactured in a suburb of 
Detroit, the cartons being used as containers for goods sold in 
Ontario Government stores at a time when Canadians are barred 
against positions in the Michigan city. It is stated that among 
other concerns carrying on business in Canada that are buying 
testboard cartons in the United States are two large soap com- 
panies, a large ginger ale manufacturing concern, a big patent 
medicine concern, one of the biggest chain store concerns in Can- 
ada, one of Toronto’s largest stores and other Canadian manufac- 
turing industries and distributing agencies. It is also stated that 
the clothing trade and garment industry are getting a large per- 
centage of its box requirements from Buffalo, Rochester, Detroit 
and other points across the border. The material used for the 
purpose of the clothing and garment industries’ box requirements 
consists of folding board and chip board. Another feature is the 
fact that Canadian box makers are buying straight American board 
on a constantly increasing scale. This includes board used for cor- 
rugating purposes and test liners. In some cases, it is said, the 
liners were made in Canada and the other board imported for cor- 
rugating, while in other instances the board was imported in its 
entirety. Most of the board thus offered from the States is in the 
nature of “distress” stocks, and while most of the box makers 
would rather use Canadian-made goods, the fact remains that many 
of them are yielding to the temptation to patronize the bargain 
counter. In the meantime the impression goes abroad that the 
prices of the home product are excessive. 


Huge Abitibi Power Development 

Additional particulars concerning the huge program of power 
development by the Abitibi Power and Paper Company were forth- 
coming from the head office of the company in Toronto this week. 
Under the agreement entered into between the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commissioner of Ontario and the Hudson’s Bay Power 
Company, a subsidiary of Abitibi, the former company will develop 
the Abitibi Canyon and the Five Rapids above it, obtaining 275,000 
hp. Of this the Hydro-Electric Power commission purchases 100,- 
000 hp. for forty years, this power to be available for industries 
in the North, and especially in the Sudbury district. The balance 
of the power developed will, according to a statement by L. k. 
Wilson, vice-president of Abitibi, be used by his company in the 
complete development of supplying steam by electric boiler for the 
company’s mills at Iroquois Falls and Smooth Rock Falls, which 
are now being partically supplied with electric power for this 
purpose from some of its other developments. When the Abitibi 
Canyon site has been developed the Abitibi company will be one 
of the largest power producers in Canada. This development will 
be one of the largest power producers in Canada. This develop- 
ment will yield 275,000 hp. At three other plants on the Abitibi 
River, namely Island Falls, Iroquois Falls and Twin Falls, the 
company develops 60,000, 25,000 and 30,000 hp. respectively, making 
a total of 390,000 hp. on the Abitibi River. At other plants, Smooth 
Rock Falls, Sturgeon Falls, Espanola, Sault Ste Marie, Kaminist- 
quia and Murray Bay, the company produces another 109,000 hp. 
the whole giving a grand total of 500,000 hp. It is believed that 
the Abitibi spending program of $23,000,000 on this new project 
and its concomitants is going to bring new life and vigor to 
Northern Ontario which will mean much in its development and 
prosperity. Already preliminary work on the enterprise has started 
and surveyors are on the ground. 


Safety Association Elects New President 

At the annual meeting of the Ontario Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association held in Toronto a few weeks ago F. S. Duncan, presi- 
dent of Provincial Paper, Ltd., was chosen president. Later Mr. 
Duncan advised the organization that owing to business reasons 
he would be unable to act in that capacity, although willing to 
remain on the board of directors. A meeting of the directors was 
held in Toronto a few days ago at which J. E. Patterson, of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., Toronto, was elected 
president in succession to Mr. Duncan, and E. Howard Smith, 
managing director of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., was 
chosen as vice-president. In reluctantly accepting Mr. Duncan’s 
resignation the directors expressed their appreciation of his services 
to the pulp and paper industry in Canada generally and to safety 
interests of the mills in particular. 


Low Pulp Markets Reduce Pulpwood Output 

The Hawk Lake Lumber Company, Sudbury, Ont., of which A. 
E. Wicks is president, states that their total cut of pulpwood from 
midsummer last year until this spring was a little over 70,000 
cords. In the face of existing markets, which are quiet, together 
with the prices as offered being a bit lower, the company will not 
be producing as large a quantity during the next eight or twelve 
months. The company states that in their woods activities they 
cut the same amount of logs during the past winter as they did 
the previous winter and they expect to produce, including their 
winter cut, 17,000,000 feet in 1930, consisting chiefly of spruce 
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OF CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURE 
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EN years ago this month the firm of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. was established 
to supply chemicals to the Rubber, Paint, Ink, Paper and other industries. 


Strictly high quality was adopted as the guiding policy. It is a procedure 
which our customers know is firmly adhered to under all circumstances. In con- 
sequence, the trademark Witco is well and favorably known wherever chemicals 


are used. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. gratefully acknowledges the increasing patronage which 
has resulted in steady expansion... a growth which found expression 
in the purchase of Century Carbon Company, makers of “’Disperso”” 
Carbon Black, and The Pioneer Asphalt Company, and their opera- 
tion by Witco. 

Today, the manufacturing resources of Witco are an added pledge of quality in 
chemicals, and of excellence in service. 
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and some jack pine. Stocks of lumber on hand are heavier than 
last year at this time but recently they have been moving quite satis- 
factorily. 

Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


A provincial charter has been granted the British American 
Paper Box Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que., to do business as 
dealers in and manufacturers of all kinds of paper products and 
lumber, pulpwood, paper board, etc., with an authorized capital 
of $20,000. Among the incorporators are Chilion G. Heward, K. 
C., Paul Phelps Hutchison and E. H. Cliff, all of Montreal. 

A. P. Tostigane, secretary-manager of the Ontario Pulp and 
Makers’ Safety Association, with office in the Federal Building, 
Richmond street, Toronto, was re-appointed on the committee on 
education at a meeting of the Woodlands section of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association held a few days ago. 

Recent advices from Kaministiquia, Ont., say that over 6,000 
cords of pulpwood have largely been delivered on the banks of 
the Kaministiquia River and the shores of Little Dog Lake. Settlers 
contracted with a purchasing company to deliver the wood in a 
boom at Kaministiquia at $8 per cord. It is estimated that about 
65,000 cords of pulpwood will be driven down the various rivers 
and streams this spring in the area above the Kalabeka Falls. 

C. N. Moisan, president of the Standard Paper Box Company, 
Montreal, is head of a new paper box company formed in Montreal 
through the merging of several box concerns in that city under the 
name of Dominion Containers, Ltd. 

C. V. Hodder, secretary of the Canadian Paper Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has returned to Toronto after a visit to Quebec 
City where he made final arrangements for the annual convention 
of the organization to be held in June. While in Quebec Mr. Hod- 
der visited the new mill of Price Bros., Ltd., which is now prac- 
tically completed, some of the staff already having taken up quar- 
ters in the new building. The secretary states that from present 
indications this year’s convention of the Canadian Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association will be the largest in its history. 

Charles V. Syrett, of the C. V. Syrett Paper Company, Front 
Street, Toronto, has been elected vice-president of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto Division. 

Judgment has been reserved by Justice Fisher, Vancouver, in an 
action by Pacific Mills, Ltd., against Union Steamships, Ltd., claim- 
ing $7,500 for the loss of a scow-load of kraft pulp when the scow 
was sunk in collision with the S. S. Catala in Johnston Straits, 
October 3 last. Allegations of negligence was denied by the de- 
fendant company and a counter-charge of negligence against the 
tug Chieftain towing the scow was made in reply. 

Fifteen millions for a fiber factory in Finland and twenty mil- 
lions for a new pulp and paper mill in British Columbia are the 
projects of the Backus-Brooks Company, holding company ‘or ‘the 
Ontario and Minnesota Company, Great Lakes Power Company and 
other large industries in pulp and paper manufacture. Chief off- 
cers of the staff are now en route to Finland, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Colonel Ralph Webb, mayor of Winnipeg, 
Man., recently. 

S. J. Frame, formerly secretary of the Canadian Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, has been appointed general 
manager, as well as secretary, of the Wrapping Paper Mills Asso- 
ciation. 

The Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., are sending out from 
their Toronto office a new calendar consisting of another inter- 
esting and artistic series of pictorial representations of Canadian 
birds. 

J. Howard Stannard was recently appointed general manager 
and elected a director of International Fibre Board, Ltd., makers of 
“Ten Best” insulating building board, with plants at Midland, 
Ont., and Gatineau, Que. 

The many friends of Beverly B. Macguire, of the sales staff 
of Provincial Paper, Ltd., Toronto, are congratulating him on the 
addition of a daughter to his family. 
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Paper Freight Rate Hearing Held 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., May 12, 1930.—P. J. Dowd, manager of the 
Holyoke Traffic Bureau, and chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, has returned 
from Chicago where he attended a public hearing before the Joint 
Conference Contact Committees of the various railroad freight 
associations on the revision of paper freight rates. 

Others from New England who attended this important meeting 
with Mr. Dowd are: Transportation Manager of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts F. J. Dowd, C. L. Whittemore, traffic 
manager of the New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Association, 
and H. H. Affhauser, traffic manager of the Millers Falls Paper 
Company. 

The proposal under consideration calls for a revision of the 
rates on Paper and Paper Articles, and specifically involves rates: 

a. Within Southern territory. 

b. Between Southern territory and official territory. 

c. Between points in the Southwest. 

d. Between the Southwest and Official territory, and 

e. Between the South and Western Trunk Line territory, in- 
cluding Wisconsin, Minnesota and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 

The carriers proposed to cancel all existing C. L. and L. C. L. 
commodity rates and classification exceptions, and apply in lieu 
thereof class rates except on paper board, wrapping paper, paper 
boxes and printing paper on which 8th class (30 per cent of first 
class) has been suggested. The suggested revision contemplates 
advancing rates on paper and paper articles between Western 
Trunk Line territory, Wisconsin, Minnesota and upper Michigan, 
on the one hand, and Southern territory, on the other, by advanc- 
ing such rates to the same extent as rates from or to Chicago may 
be advanced with a corresponding revision to and from South- 
western territory, and to advance rates between the South and 
Canada, at least to the extent necessary to clear the revised rates 
from and to Canadian border points. 


To Open Bids June 2 for Waste Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincton, D. C., May 14, 1930.—The Government Printing 
Office will open bids on June 2 for the purchase of paper shavings, 
waste paper, etc., that may accumulate at the Printing Office during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. Following are the estimated 
quantities which will be available during the year: 

150,000 pounds shavings from blanks, blank books and clean 
waste. 

500,000 pounds shavings from book papers and clean waste. 

800,000 pounds shavings from book papers, mixed with colored 
cover paper trimmings, strawboard, etc. 

500,000 pounds printed wastel free from ground wood. 

250,000 pounds postal card waste, not printed. 

2,800,000 pounds wrappers from rolls and flat stock. 

250,000 pounds cuttings from straw board, pulp board, etc. 

5,000 pounds twine and rope from bundles. 

200,000 pounds discarded publications, etc. 

250,000 pounds news print and news print shavings not printed. 

60,000 pounds used monotype keyboard paper in rolls. 

15,000. pounds cotton, canvas, etc. 


Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR RFGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasurncTon, D. C., May 14.—The R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany has been awarded the contract for furnishing the Governmeni 
Printing Office with 36,000 pounds (7,200 sheet$) of No. 2 quality 
hard rolled binders board, 34 x 44, No. 10 at 3.5 cents per pou.d, 
bids for which were received on April 21. 

The same company will also furnish 5,000 sheets of 100 per 
cent rag azure writing paper 14 x 8-%, at $23.10 per M, bids 
for which were received on April 18. 
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News of the Wisconsin Paper Industry 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., May 12, 1930.—Newspaper statements have been 
issued by the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wis., 
in order to offset the impression of many people that the mill has 
been placed in receivership. It appears that the receivership of 
the Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Company led to some confusion. 
Bonds of the kraft mill are held by large numbers of persons in 
northern Wisconsin. 

Immediate efforts will be made to straighten out the affairs of 
the Tomahawk Pulp and Paper Company. A. L. Kreutzer, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Valley Trust Co., is taking personal charge 
of the matter under the trusteeship placed with his company. 
Announcement will be made as soon as possible as to the probable 
re-opening of the mill. 

Predictions that the newly established Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., will assume national 
proportions eventually are made by M. A. Wertheimer, president 
of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis. He 
spoke concerning the institute a recent meeting of the Pacific 
Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, at Longview, Wash., where the Thilmany company has a sub- 
sidiary mill. The demand for technical men has been growing 
and the institute is helping in the transition of the old time “super” 
to the new type technician. 

Operations have been curtailed for a short time at the Thilmany 
Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., in order to make re- 
pairs on machines. No. 1 machine was idle for one week and has 
been started up again. No. 5 machine was to be repaired next 
and will be out of use for a week. 

Within a month the new $10,000 warehouse of the Allan Waste 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., will be completed. The founda- 
tion and frame work are all in place and the building is being 
enclosed. Fred Rosenthal will be manager of the new company. 

“The Boy in Industry” was the subject of an address made 
recently before the Wednesday Noon Club at Oshkosh, Wis., by 
W. J. Peacock, personnel manager of the Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. He showed how the safeguards thrown around 
the boy by the child labor laws and the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission protect his years of immaturity so he grows up to be a 
better citizen and workman. 


European Paper Prices Stabilized 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 14, 1930.—The European paper indus- 
try, unhampered by legislative limitations, has been more or less 
successful in its attempt to stabilize prices and production through 
cartels and price conventions, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from Commercial Attache Mar- 
quard H. Lund,«Oslo, Norway. Most of the cartels and price 
conventions operate only within the country in which they are 
organized, although a few reach further—notably “Ticon.” The 
International Committee on News print, “Ticon,” can not be said 
to be effective, however, in the sense that a cartel operates, since 
it has not developed to the point where production is controlled, 
nor has it been able to establish uniform prices. Perhaps it is 
only an approach to a cartel, but because of the importance of 
news print as an international commodity, it is probable that ser- 
ious attempts will be made to consolidate its functions. 

As with every other attempt at control of production and 
prices, the paper cartel and price convention does not seem to 
have been an unmixed blessing. The establishing of quotas is 
not always easy, and the temptation to act independently occa- 
sionally proves too strong to resist. In some cases results have 
been very gratifying and have helped to maintain prices when the 
market was fundamentally very weak. Furthermore, control of 
domestic selling prices has been possible, while foreign markets 
have been “thrown wide open,” so to speak. Such a policy is 
frequently ascribed to European paper manufacturers, who are 


said to indulge in it freely in countries where antidumping laws 
do not exist. 

“Ticon,” if it were effective, is the only international organiza- 
tion of the type in the European industry, in that practically all 
of the producing countries are members. International .in scope 
also, although more limited, are the mechanical pulpwood agree- 
ment between the Scandinavian producers, the imitation parch- 
ment convention, also operating in the Scandinavian countries, the 
Central European wrapping paper cartel, and the sulphite sales 
convention, to which German and Czechoslovak producers sub- 
scribe. 


Expect Busy Pulpwood Season 


PortLanp, Me., May 12, 1930.—Inaugurating what is expected 
to be the heaviest importing season in pulpwood from the Maritime 
Provinces this port ever has experienced, the little Norwegian 
freighter Ida steamed into Portland Harbor at 6 o’clock recently, 
completing a fast run of 46 hours from Sherbrooke, N. S. The 
vessel brought a consignment of 850 cords of pulpwood for dis- 
charge to the Scotia Lumber Company at the Rolling Mills docks 
in Ligonia. 

The Scotia Lumber Company alone will import 12,000 cords of 
pulpwood through Portland between this date and July 1, running 
the Ida and a second Norwegian vessel, the name of which has not 
yet been ascertained, in the trade. 

At least four other large paper and lumber firms will import 
pulpwood through Portland during the 1930 season. These include 
the Parker-Young Company, the S. D. Warren Company, the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, and the Oxford Paper Com- 
pany. The pulp-handling equipment at the Rolling Mills Will 
presently be taxed to the limit, in handling the vast amount of 
pulp logs expected in almost daily arrivals, once the season starts 
in earnest. 

The Portland Wood Handling Company’s towers, located at the 
Portland Terminal Company’s No. 3 pier, probably will handle 
much of the pulp which is to be brought here in addition to that 
imported by the five above-named concerns. 

From every present indication, shippers say, the 1930 season 
promises to be the greatest the Port of Portland ever has seen— 
possibly the heaviest season for years to come, for that matter— 
since establishment of the huge new paper mills at Bucksport will 
undoubtedly cut into Portland’s pulpwood importation another 
season. 


Strathmore To Start New Power House 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MiTTINEAGUE, Mass., May 13, 1930.—The new power house of 
the Strathmore Paper Company will be in operation by June 1 
it is expected: It is located west of the mill bought from the 
American Writing Paper Company and is 60x50 feet in size and 
provides for more economical operation. It cost $300,000. The 
plant is built for hydro-electric installations of 2,875 KVA of 
which 1,750 KVA is now in readiness. The hydro-electric station 
is to be interconnected with a steam power system carrying a steam 
driven turbo-generator of 1,500 kilowatts operated by steam at 
150 pounds pressure to the square inch. 


Injured Paper Mill Worker Gets Award 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N. Y., May 13, 1930—A number of injured paper 
null workers of this vicinity are beneficiaries in awards given 
recently by Referee James Richardson. John Taylor received the 
largest award calling for $4,200 for injuries received at the Pyrites 
plant of the International Paper Company. A grant of $1,700 was 
given Stephen Moran for injuries received while working at the 
local plant of the paper company, the amount covering a period of 
79 weeks of lost time. Noah Herne, an employee of the Potsdam 
mill of the Racquette River Paper Company, is a beneficiary to 
the amount of $430 for injuries to an arm while at work. 
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Barker Quick Opening Valves have full capacity—an 8-inch valve has 
an 8-inch capacity, and the same with all sizes. The opening area is equal 
to that of the pipe drain. This full opening advantage as well as quick 
opening feature has rapidly increased the popularity of Barker Quick 
Opening Valves among mill operators. 


In addition each valve has a special packing arrangement so that the 
least friction is developed against the action of the rotor. It requires little 
effort to operate—a real easy opening valve. 

The all-steel extra light handle is attached to the valve—so made 
that it can be bent for use in unusual positions. 

Send us your pipe line sizes. We'll send you complete information 


and prices. Write 


GREEN BAY BARKER MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin Sault Ste. Marie, Canada 


BARKER QUICK OPENING VALVES 
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Buys Stevens Sound Proofing Co. 

The Johns-Manville Corporation have announced the purchase 
of the assets and patents of the Stevens Sound Proofing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, manufacturers of patented structural products 
for sound insulating in walls, floors and ceilings, and for con- 
structing anti-vibration platforms under machinery. The ac- 
quisition of these products makes an important addition to the 
present line of Johns-Manville acoustical materials, consisting of 
Nashkote felts in various forms, with both perforated and plain 
covers; Nashtile with a “plastic” finish and Sanacoustic Tile, the 
later product being a perforated metal tile containing rock “wool. 
Each of those products is designed to fill a specific need and the 
group represents the latest developments in the acoustical field. 

The Stevens systems have been widely used by well known 
architects and engineers to prevent vibration and sound from 
passing beyond its source in apartments, hotels, hospitals, office 
buildings, theatres, broadcasting studios, schools and clubs. 

These newly acquired products offer a successful solution to 
two distinct problems. The solution of the first, sound insulation, 
is accomplished by literally breaking the solid contacts between 
the finished surfaces of rooms and their sub-surfaces, with in- 
genious “sound isolators” consisting of pressed steel or cast-iron 
chairs lined with hair felt which retard the communication of 
vibration and sound from one rigid member to another. Follow- 
ing the installation of these isolators, floors and ceilings are filled 
with fireproof rock wool and the walls also solidly lined with 
absorbent material. 

The other development, and a no less interesting one, is for 
the damping of vibration set up by running machinery, preventing 
it from passing through the floor into the steel members of the 
building and being transmitted to other parts of the structure. 
Special anti-vibration platforms supporting such machinery are 
designed after careful study of the individual problem. The 
platforms contain double stringers resting on a series of the felt- 
lined sound isolators. The vibrations are broken up and damped 
by the alternate layers of felt, metal and wood, instead of being 
allowed to pass through the building and set up sound waves in 
other rooms. The enclosed platform is entirely filled with rock 
wool to further dampen the vibration. 

In all cases the design is based on the weight of the machine 
and the characteristics of its operation. The weight is distributed 
to the “chairs” by the double series of stringers and each chair 
carries an equal part of the load. Thus, the felts remain soft 
and resilient and as no bolts or other fastenings are used to 
tie the platform directly to the floor, there is little chance of 
vibrations being carried by such means. Only spot contacts exist, 
and these are effectively buffed with resilient, absorbent felt 
linings. 


Paper Bags As Shipping Containers 

The use of paper bags as shipping containers has become ex- 
tensive as they have certain desirable features, according to the 
Bureau of Standards. The most common type is the multiple- 
wall bag, composed of kraft paper made water-resistant by rosin 
sizing, and having a self-closing valve through which the ma- 
terial is introduced. This type of bag is in extensive use for 
cement and other similar materials. It has proven economical 
not only in respect to its cost but also in respect to breakage and 
protection of the contents. 

There is considerable interest in the extension of the use of 
bags of this type to other materials which must have a high 
degree of protection from passage of moisture through the walls 
of the bags. Difficulties have been experienced with substances 
which absorb water readily, such as quicklime and sugar. In 
long shipments or in storage, quicklime absorbs sufficient mois- 
ture from the air to burst the bag through swelling. 

On the other hand, in many chemical preparations and food 
products the avoidance of loss of moisture is desired. For these 
purposes the ordinary type of bag has proven unsatisfactory as it 
is not sufficiently impervious to air. 


Tests of sheathing papers recently made by the bureau, indi- 
cate there are papers available which are sufficiently impervious 
to air and which have the other necessary qualifications for 
bag use, such as strength, flexibility, water resistance, and lack 
of odor. The test results of these papers are reported in the 
bureau Research Paper No. 85, A Study of Sheating Papers, 
(Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. for five 
cents each). Two of these papers appear to be particularly 
suitable. One, designated in the publication 2L, is made of 
three plies of oiled kraft paper cemented together with two 
layers of asphalt. The other, designated 8L, is made of two 
plies of kraft, with an inner ply of zinc foil, all cemented to- 
gether with asphalt. Paper of the latter type costs about twice 
as much as that of the type first mentioned, but is practically 
impervious to air. 

Other considerations of importance are strength, and means 
of sealing the bags so as to have air-tight joints. Tests of 
the air-tightness of bags could be made by exposing bags filled 
with quicklime or other hygroscopic material, to a moisture- 
saturated atmosphere. For testing walls and ends an imper- 
vious container filled with hygroscopic material, and provided 
with an open end and means for fastening on a diaphragm of 
the material to be tested could be used. Change of weight per 
unit time would give the desired measurement rapidly. Strength 
could be determined by the “drop-test” which is commonly ap- 
plied by dropping filled bags until they burst, and noting the 
number of drops the bag withstands. There should be no diffi- 
culty in meeting all strength requirements, as papers reinforced 
by textile fabrics are available if required. 

Research along the lines indicated would no doubt result in 
the development of more satisfactory containers for a wide 
variety of materials. d 

The potential savings that could be effected are considerable. 


Correction 


The statement that the Sylvania Industrial Corporation of 122 
East 42nd street, New York, had arranged to change its name to 
the Fredericksburg Industrial Corporation, which appeared under 
Construction News, on page 46 of the May 1 issue of the PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL, has been denied by officials of the organization, 
who state that no change of title is contemplated. 

The Sylvania Industrial Corporation has work nearing com- 
pletion on its new plant near Fredericksburg for the manufacture 
of transparent paper stocks, consisting of a group of one and two- 
story saw-tooth-roof units with power house and miscellaneous 
mechanical units, representing an investment of more than $1,000,- 
000. Work has been carried out by the Hughes-Foulkrod Com- 
pany, Schaff Building, Philadelphia, Pa., general contractor; the 
Ballinger Company, 12th and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, are 
architects and engineers. Dr. R. N. Wallach is president and 
general manager of the Sylvania Industrial Corporation. 


First Municipal Forest Reserve in Canada 


Arbor Day celebration at St. Clet, Que, was marked by the 
official opening by that municipality of the first municipal forest 
reserve in Canada. On the borders of this village there is a con- 
siderable stretch of sand lands and ravines, the trees from which 
had been cleared many years ago for fields, but as in many other 
parts of the province, it has been found that in the trees lay the 
real wealth of such sections. The municipality of St. Clet, under 
Government auspices, secured control of these lands, and trees will 
be planted to form a municipal forest. It is, as stated, the first 
of its kind in the province, though in Quebec there are at present 
a number of Government-owned township forest reservations, the 
purpose of which is to maintain supplies of wood for firewood 
and for construction purposes, so that costs will not become pro- 
hibitive. 
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Repeat orders 


Centrifugals | 


| for 
Tolhurst 


AND BUILT 


CENTRIFUGAL 


TOLHURS\ 


Centri 


New York Office: 30 Church St. 


Mills equipped with Tolhurst Centrifugals 
are making paper without time-wasting sand- 
traps. They are eliminating dirt complaints. 
They are receiving a higher average price for 
their runs. And they are putting in Tolhursts 
on all their machines— already, from the 19 
mills which are Tolhurst-equipped, we have 
received 7 repeat orders. 


The coupon will bring you our new bulletin 
and a list of users. 


ugals 


Chicago Office: 8 So. Dearborn St. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Inc., 653 N. Fulton St., Troy, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your new Bulletin on the Tolhurst Centrifugal and list of mills now using it to make clean paper. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The New York Curb Exchange has admitted to unlisted trading 
privileges 300,000 shares common stock, no par value, of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 

_ 

Sterling Mill Supply Company, Inc., paper mill supply dealers, 
have removed their office headquarters to 146-148 Wooster street, 
New York. The telephone numbers are Spring 7673, 7674 and 7675. 

*x* * * 

A. J. Moran & Co., Inc., dealers in paper mill supplies, have 
moved their headquarters from 100 Hudson street, New York, to 
30 Main street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The telephone number is 3987 
Triangle. 

* * * 

Application to list 150,000 shares of capital stock, without par 
value, of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, is pending before 
the committee on stock list of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
may be acted upon at its next meeting. 

‘oe + 

H. J. Eiseman, formerly with the Robert Gair Company, is now 
working in the package development department of the Du Pont 
Cellophane Company, New York City office, as packaging expert. 
F. M. Burgess has joined the advertising department of the Du 
Pont Cellophane Company, working in the New York City office. 
He was formerly associated with the Lay Company, New York 
City. 

| 

Henry J. Fisher, president of the United Hospital Fund, of New 
York, writes the Paper TRADE JouRNAL: “May I express through 
your columns the appreciation of the trustees of the United Hos- 
pital Fund of New York for the generous support given the Fund 
in its 50th Anniversary collection. On May the ninth we are 
distributing to our 59 member hospitals the sum of $765,000 ap- 
portioned on the basis of the free work done in their wards and 
out-patient departments last year. I am pleased to report that 


$3,283 of this was contributed by the men engaged im the paper’ 


business. I should like to make acknowledgment, also, of our 
indebtedness to A. C. G. Hammesfahr, who served as chairman 
of this group.” 

* * * 

A party of French paper mill owners are making a tour of 
inspection of American paper mills. They arrived in New York 
from Wilmington, Del., last Saturday and visited the New York 
Times building and plant. The members of the party have been 
the guests of Louis Schweitzer, of Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., paper 
manufacturers, of this city. Their first trip was to Richmond, Va. 
From there they went to Wilmington, Del. They left New York, 
Monday, for Holyoke, Mass., and will proceed through New 
Hampshire, Canada and Kalamazoo, Mich., returning to New York 
to sail for France early in June. In the party is Jean Montgolfier, 
who is a direct descendant of the first paper manufacturer in 
France. About 700 years ago M. Montgolfier’s ancestor, while a 
member of the French Crusaders, was taken prisoner by the Egyp- 
tians. During his captivity, he discovered the process of making 
paper. Upon his return to his native land, King Louis IX of 
France gave him a charter, which permitted him to manufacture 
paper. 


J. C. Murphy Goes With Collins Mfg. Co. 
Hotyoke, Mass., May 13, 1930.—Joseph C. Murphy, formerly 
superintendent of the No. 3 mill of the Whiting Paper Company, 
who resigned recently, has taken a similar position with the Collins 
Manufacturing Company of North Wilbraham. 


George D. Ryther Dead 
The Ryther and Pringle Company announces with profound 
sorrow the death of its president, George D. Ryther, on Sunday, 
April 20, at Carthage, N. Y. 


May Sell Labrador for $100,000,000 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Montreal, Que., May 12, 1930.—Details reached here today of an 
authorized public statement by the Government of Newfoundland 
regarding negotiations for the sale of Labrador for $100,000,000 
and for the establishment in Newfoundland of a gigantic new 
paper industry. The government admits that for months past the 
Executive Council has been engaged in these negotiations, but 
does not disclose the identity of the principals with whom it has 
been negotiating. It is said on good authority that a representative 
English, Canadian and United States group is negotiating to pur- 
chase Labrador and is expected to submit to the Government here 
at an early date a proposal to purchase Newfoundland’s interest 
in timber, mineral, water power, fishing and other rights on inland 
lakes and streams, reserving Newfoundland’s fishery rights on the 
whole coast line with unrestricted access to bays, streams and 
inlets for wood, timber and fishing purposes, for repairs to vessels, 
In prosecution of the fishery policy jurisdiction would be reserved 
over a three mile strip on its coast in event of that territory so 
acquired may pass to control of another British Dominion. Other- 
wise existing police, revenue and jurisdiction remain in New- 
foundland’s control. It is rumored that division of opinion exists 
in the executive regarding the negotiations for the establishment 
of a gigantic new paper manufacturing industry on the Gander 
River, Newfoundland. The chief objection to the agreement is 
said to be due to International Paper influence, which aim to obtain 
the Reid Company timber belts in Newfoundland and 10,000 square 
miles of reserve limits in Labrador. 

In its statement, the Government says: 

“The matter (the proposed new paper industry on the Gander 
River) is one of great importance and requires very grave con- 
sideration. It involves a guarantee of $15,000,000 by Newfound- 
land. That itself is a staggering proposition and cannot be entered 
into without we are made secure against future complications as 
common sense and experience dictate. One of the reasons the 
Gander proposition has not been completed is because of this 
proposal to guarantee $15,000,000 of bonds of the new paper com- 
pany. It will not do to establish a mill of gigantic proportions 
which may be bankrupt in two or three years. 

“One of the chief reasons for delay is the guarantee proposal. 
Every effort has been made to get the interested parties to proceed 
with construction without such a guarantee. Another cause of 
delay has been the request for twenty million cords of pulpwood 
from Labrador territory which involves granting 10,000 square 
miles of timber land. The consideration involved transfer or sale 
of Newfoundland-Labrador to which no thought has been given. 
At any time the country may have concrete proposals submitted by 
responsible parties for the purchase or lease of Labrador for 
$100,000,000. 

“This is the greatest issue Newfoundland ever had to consider. 
Little can be discussed publicly until negotiations in relation 
thereto are completed. The Liberal party will back proposals for 
the transfer of Labrador for one hundred million dollars to be 
obtained therefor, and the fishery interest of Newfoundland to be 
made safe and secure for all time, and will do all possible to 
obtain a transfer on the terms above mentioned.” 


Proposes U. S. Paper Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., May 12, 1930.—A bill to appropriate $1,000,- 
000 for construction of a paper mill to be operated in connection 
with the United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing was in- 
troduced in the House today by Representative Wood (Republican, 
Indiana). 

The mill would manufacture distinctive paper for currency 
purposes. Bids submitted by private concerns for producing cur- 
rency paper were considered unsatisfactory by Representative 
Wood, following reports on the subject by the Bureau of 
Efficiency. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWI— 


Construction News 


Philadelphia, Pa—-The Morris Kardon Paper Company, 224 
Pine street, manufacturer of paper boxes, cartons and kindred 
products, has completed plans for the construction of a new plant 
unit on adjoining site at 220 Pine street, for which superstructure 
will be placed under way at once. General building contract has 
been awarded to Albert Laub, 812 West Wyoming street, Phila- 
delphia. Robert N. Dippy, 1600 Walnut street, Philadelphia, is 
architect. 

Fargo, N. D.—The Fargo Paper Company, Fargo, has filed 
plans for proposed new two-story building, brick type, to be used 
for storage and distributing service, estimated to cost close to 
$50,000, with equipment. General contract was recently let to the 
Walgren Construction Company, 920 First avenue, North. William 
F. Burke, 54 Broadway, Fargo, is architect, in charge. 

Ashland, Wis.—The Marathon Paper Mills Company, Roths- 
child, will proceed with superstructure for proposed new mill unit, 
one-story, 100x124 feet, fireproof type, and for which a number of 
contracts for construction materials recently was let. Project will 
cost about $100,000, with equipment. 

Kimberly, Wis.—The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, North 
Commercial street, Nenah, Wis., closed bids on general contract on 
May 10, for a new addition to its paper mill at Kimberly, and will 
make award at an early date. The unit will be one-story, about 
55x70 feet, reinforced-concrete and brick, and will be used for 
increased capacity in the beater department. Estimated cost has 
not been announced. 

Peoria, Ill—The Morrison Label & Carton Company, De- 
catur street and Irving avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has approved plans 
for the construction of a new plant for the manufacture of paper 
boxes, cartons, etc., on Galena road, near Peoria, consisting of a 
one and two-story structure to cost about $60,000, with equipment. 
General building contract has been let to the W. M. Allen Son 
Company, Jefferson Building, Peoria, and superstructure will be 
placed in progress immediately. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The National Container Corporation, 
Philadelphia, recently organized with a capital of 5000 shares of 
stock, no par value, by A. C. Boyle, 1907 Packard Building and 
associates, plans operation of local plant for the manufacture of 
corrugated paper boxes and containers. Operations will begin 
soon. William Herman, 20 West Seventy-seventh street, New 
York, is one of the incorporators of the new company, and will 
be treasurer; Frederic R. Mann, Bryn Mawr and Gainor roads, 
Philadelphia, is also interested in the new company. 

Whippany, N. J.—Plans are said to be under way for re- 
building of the warehouse of Frank Desiderio & Sons, Mount 
Pleasant avenue, used primarily for the storage of waste paper 
stocks for local paper mills. The structure was recently destroyed 
by fire with loss of more than $50,000. It was one-story, 175 x 
200 feet, and it is understood will be rebuilt of approximately the 
same dimensions. 

Cambridge, Mass.—The F. W. Webster Company, 340 Con- 
gress street, Boston, manufacturer of carbon papers, typewriter 
supplies, etc., is receiving bids on general contract for proposed 
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new plant addition at Hayward and Wadsworth streets, to cost 
ever $85,000, with equipment. Densmore, LeClear & Robbins, 
Fark Square Building, Boston, are architects in charge. 

Mobile, Ala—The International Paper Company, 100 East 
42nd street, New York, is reported planning the construction of a 
new addition to local kraft paper mill, new unit to be used for the 
production of paper bags. Details and estimates of cost have not 
been announced. 

Hudson Falls, N. Y.—The Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
Woolworth Building, New York, has concluded arrangements with 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, Buffalo, for the sale of 
50,000 shares of common stock of its subsidiary, the Union Bag 
and Paper Power Corporation, which controls three hydroelectric 
power plants on the Hudson River in the vicinity of Hudson 
Falls with installed capacity of 10,000 horsepower, previously used 
for service at the Hudson Falls paper mills. The sale of the 
stock gives the Niagara Hudson company these water power 
properties and water power rights and will be utilized-by that 
organization in connection with a power expansion program in 
the Hudson Falls territory. The transfer is also understood to 
include the branch paper mill of the Union company at Tacoma, 
Wash. In connection with the sale, it is understood that the 
company has secured an amount which will retire practieally all 
indebtedness of the subsidiary organization. Owing to the in- 
crease in capacity of kraft pulp and paper mills in this country 
and the corresponding reduced levels for material in the open 
market, the Union company until further notice will secure its 
paper requirements from outside resources and limit its operations 
primarily to bag and container manufacture at its plants in Long 
Island City and other points, and it is proposed to carry out ex- 
pansion in output in that line. Meantime, the company has re- 
tained its paper mills at Hudson Falls, and will resume operations 
there whenever conditions may warrant. In this latter connec- 
tion, it will secure its local power requirements from the Niagara 
Hudson company at an attractive wholesale figure. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The International Fibre and Chemical cor- 
poration, care of H. B. Salkeld, 834 Washington road, Mount 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh, recently organized by Mr. Salkeld with a 
capital of $240,000, is said to be planning operation of a local plant 
for the manufacture of wood fiber products of various kinds, 
including byproducts. Mr. Salkeld will be treasurer of the new 
organization. J. A. Donaldson, Pittsburgh, is also interested in 
the company. 

Merrill, Wis.—The. Grandfather’s Falls Company, Merrill, is 
said to be planning early rebuilding of portion of mill, recently 
destroyed by fire, with loss approximating $15,000. 

Victoria, B. C—The Sidney Roofing & Paper Company, Vic- 
toria, manufacturer of roofing papers and kindred products, is said 
to have plans maturing for a new plant unit on local site, con- 
sisting of a multi-story fireproof building, to cost more than 
$175,000, including equipment. It is understood that bids will soon 
be asked on general contract. 

Liverpool, N. §.—Fire, May 8, in the vicinity of Mersey River, 
N. S., destroyed property of the Mersey Paper Company, including 
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PLAIN BEARING TYPE 


Note from the illustrations 
that the pawl when engaged 
in teeth of ratchet wheel, has a 
full bearing surface, eliminat- 
ing wear, also the purchase 
of many expensive ratchet 
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When the wire is running 
in the center of machine the 
pawl cannot transmit any mo- 
tion to the guide roll. Should 
the wire travel to the other 
side of the machine, the posi- 
tive and quick action of the 
pawl would immediately 
cause the Wire Guide to prop- 
erly align the wire. 


The Single Fender feature 
on these Guides increases the 
life of the wires considerably, 
as only a very slight contact 
between the fender and wire is 
sufficient to operate the Wire 
Guide when necessary. 


The single fender Guides 
are more convenient, espe- 
cially when putting on new 
wires. 
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power transmission lines, timber lands, etc., with loss reported at 
more than $25,000. The high-tension lines will be reconstructed at 
once. 

Walpole, Mass.—The L. F. Fales Machine Company, Wal- 
pole, has been organized with a capital of 1250 shares of stock, no 
par value, to take over and succeed to the company of same name, 
specializing in the manufacture of paper-making machinery. 
Arthur C. McIntosh is president of the new company, and Stephen 
P. Cushman, treasurer. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Fire, May 8, caused slight damage at 
the local mill of the Certain-teed Products Corporation, Elizabeth 
street, near Buffalo avenue, confined largely to warehouse depart- 
ment. An official estimate of loss has not been announced;.the 
damage will be replaced. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Graham Paper Company, Kansas 
City, Joseph M. Shaughnessy, manager, has leased a seven-story 
and basement building to be constructed near Broadway and Sixth 
street, brick and reinforced-concrete type, and will occupy for 
general storage and distributing service, as well as company head- 
quarters. It is reported to cost more than $75,000. Robert Gornall, 
Balcony Building, Kansas City, is architect in charge. 


New Companies, Etc. 

Detroit, Mich—The Quality Paper Company, 2609 Elmwood 
street, has been incorporated with a nominal capital of $3,000, to 
deal in paper goods of various kinds. The incorporators are A. J. 
Babarak and R. G. Zogaib, Detroit. 

New York, N. Y.—The Solind Specialty Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of 10,000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture and deal in paper boxes, cartons, etc. The com- 
pany is represented by I. A. Rosenberg, 1457 Broadway, New 
York, attorney. 

Detroit, Mich—The Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass., manufacturer of crepe papers, tags, labels, etc., 
has filed notice in Michigan of increase in capital stock from 
$14,000,000 to $14,500,000. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Wholesale Paper and Twine Com- 
pany, Inc., has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to 
deal in paper stocks of various kinds. The incorporators are 
Jean M. and Ross R. Devean. The company is represented by 
W. Hall Crowell, 542 South Broadway, Los Angeles, attorney. 

New York, N. Y.—The National Transfer Case Corporation 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture 
and deal in cardboard and corrugated board, transfer cases and 
containers. The company is represented by H. K. Greenbaum, 305 
Broadway, New York, attorney. 


Charles H. Anthony Dead 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., May 13, 1930—Charles H. Anthony, for 
many years prominent in paper manufacturing circles in this sec- 
tion, died during the week at his home here following a brief 
illness. He was connected with the West End Paper Co. in an 
official capacity at the height of its prosperity and also served as a 
director for a considerable period. Since disposing of his business 
interests he had traveled extensively through Europe besides 
spending several seasons in Florida. He was also prominent in 
fraternal affairs as a member of many of the leading organiza- 
tions in Jefferson county. He is survived by two daughters. 


Constructs Cut-Up Plant in Columbia 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanb, Ore., May 10, 1930.—The Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company is constructing a cut-up plant on the Columbia river 
water front, two miles from Cathlamet for the purpose of cutting 
up logs too short to raft, and which were formerly sent to 
Oregon City on barges. The plant will be completed in about 
six weeks and will have a capacity of about 50,000 feet a day, 
operating one shift of 25 men. The carpenter work is now 
completed and boilers are being installed. 


International to Import Russian Pulpwood 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., May 13, 1930.—Officials of the Albany Port 
Terminal are making a fight to secure the passage through here 
of a huge shipment of pulpwood which will be shipped this coming 
summer from Russia to the mills of the International Paper Com- 
pany north of this city. Several other ports have placed bids to 
secure the consignments which are expected to amount to over 
200,000 tons. As a means of cooperating with port officials the 
D. & H. Railroad Company recently filed application for a reduc- 
tion of its rates on pulpwood which was granted this week by the 
Public Service Commission. The new rates provide for a reduc- 
tion of fourteen cents a ton on each carload of pulp shipped from 
the port terminal here to Corinth, Glens Falls, Hudson Falls and 
Fort Edward. 

It is estimated that this year’s tonnage will amount to about 
100,000 cords of pulpwood and while negotiations have been under 
way with port officials here regarding transportation it was learned 
that no decision had yet been reached. The pulpwood is now being 
cut in the forests of Northern Russia where it will be sawed in 
various lengths before being shipped. It was also announced that 
the terminal at Poughkeepsie, Boston, and Port Sorrel are also 
very desirous of landing the cargo as they all have excellent 
facilities. It is doubted that the present depth of the Hudson 
River would permit ocean vessels heavily laden with the wood to 
proceed as far as Albany despite the greatly widened channel 
which is now permitting large shipments to the mills of prominent 
paper companies here. 

That the prospects of the local port receiving the patronage are 
very good is indicated by the fact that a number of trucking firms 
have been asked to make bids on moving the pulp wood from the 
ocean vessels to freight cars near the terminal. 


New England Cost Men to Meet 


As usual, a fine program has been arranged by the Connecti- 
cut Valley Division of the Cost Department, American Paper 
& Pulp Association, for the concluding meeting of its 1929-1930 
session. 

The speakers will be as follows: Col. B. A. Franklin, vice- 
president, Strathmore Paper Company whose interest in cost 
work in the pulp and paper industry is so well known, and Emmett 
H. Naylor, secretary-treasurer of the Writing and Cover Paper 
Manufacturers Associations, whose subject will be, “The Paper 
Industry in 1930.” 

Dinner will be served at 6:30 P. M.; on Wednesday, May 21, at 
the Strathmore Inn, at Woronoco, Mass., which is a delightful 
spot for a meeting at this season of the year. 

All mills and converters in New England are invited to send 
representatives to this meeting, for which a number of reserva- 
tions have already been made. As a large gathering is expectéd, 
those desiring to attend, should forward their reservations prompt- 
ly to Paul A. Wilks, c/o Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Mass., who is secretary of the Connecticut Valley Cost Division. 


Crocker-Burbank Install New Machine 


FitcHpurGc, Mass., May 12, 1930.—Announcement is made of 
the award of a contract by Crocker-Burbank & Co. to Wiley & 
Foss, for remodeling the No. 8 mill, off Westminister street, for 
a new 200-inch paper-making machine. 

There are now five machines in the No. 8 unit. One of these 
—a small one—will be removed to make room for the big one. 

The shift will require a large amount of reconstruction in the 
mill. There will be no exterior changes. 

The company now has one 200-inch machine, which is among 
the biggest in the industry, in No. 8 mill. The new one will be 
a duplicate of the present “giant.” 

The change is being made so that the company will be able 
to increase production in this unit, which is the largest in the 
Crocker-Burbank group. 
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5 Waldron Machines 
That Are Contributing 
To Better Processing 


Each one embodying the latest mechanical im- 
provements and built to meet the new require- 
ments for greater adaptability, increased output 
and finer finish effects. These features, coupled 
with proven ability to reduce operating and main- 
tenance costs, are affording an entirely new 
measure of profitable production in the field of 
paper converting. 


A Surface Printer that insures Intaglio Printers for producing 
most accurate registration and delightful multi-tone effects. 
even ink distribution. Available Maximum color range and finest 
in one to twelve cciors. <o-. Made in one to twelve 
colors. 


Heavy Duty Embosser with Wal- “Centennial” Open Front Em- 

dron automatic - to prevent bosser specially designed for 

marking paper roll. Equipped speed and ease in changing rolls 

with inking attachment. without removing box. Extra 
rugged frame, 


with 
minimum labor costs. nsures 
perfect uniformity of color tints 
in handling paper saturated or 
coated, 


Festooners for air dryin 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, NEW BRUNSWICE, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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~ POWER PLANT 
SECTION 


~Repucince Power Costs THrouch Unit TREATMENT 


Conducted by Reqinald Jrautschold Consulting Enqineer 


Water and Steam Purification 


Filtration and Treatment 


Both mill and steam plants are much concerned with water 
purification. In fact, the proper conditioning of the water supply 
for process requirements and steam generation is one of the 
outstanding of basic considerations in the economical operation 
of every pulp and paper making establishment. Furthermore, 
the problem of combating unsatisfactory water conditions is 
very rarely the same in any two mills, about the only common 
denominator being the fact that unsatisfactory water conditions 
cost those mills which have not as yet taken all possible pre- 
cautions to insure a plentiful supply of suitable water more, year 
after year, than any other burden entailed in mill operation. Un- 
satisfactory water conditions are more costly than substantial 
advances in the price or fuel or high labor demands and can 
readily offset important economics realized through efficient con- 
duct of production processes and in steam and power plant opera- 
tion. 

The water requirements for the production of paper are so 
great that the essential supply is usually secured from flowing 
streams of considerable volume or from large bodies of water, 
both of which sources are subject to more or less pollution and 
to seasonal disturbances in respect to clarity and quality. All 
such mud, silt and suspended matter, as well as all*®6bjectionable 
dissolved matter, must be removed if quality of mill output is to 
be maintained. A filtration task of large proportions is en- 
tailed and one which is very frequently complicated py the need 
of preparatory coagulation (chemical treatment) and sedimenta- 
tion. 

These preliminary operations are quite often slighted, it is true, 
and the omission is very apt to be a source of no little expense. 
While the actual filtration operation is essential for most waters 
and a very desirable precaution in almost every case, it is also 
highly desirable to relieve the filters of all possible work by pre- 
liminary sedimentation. The less work a filter is called upon to 
perform, the more economically can it discharge its duty. 

The temporary hardness of the water, occasioned by the pre- 
sence of carbonates of calcium and magnesium in solution, i. e., 
any water having an alkalinity, is also objectionable and calls 
for suitable coagulation, as well as chemical treatment, in advance 
of filtration. In the reaction of the lime and soda with the 
“hardness” constituents of the water, the dissolved calcium and 
magnesium bicarbonates become mono-carbonates in finely divid- 
ed form and during sedimentation these minute particles tend 
to agglomerate into larger masses capable of settling out of the 
water. However, the chemical reactions and the precipitation are 
time consuming processes and frequently may not be completed 


sufficiently rapidly, unless the agglomeration is stimulated by a 
suitable coagulant. 
Dangers of After-Reaction 


It is a function of the filtering process, of course, to remove 
the insoluble mono-carbonates, but if the agglomeration is not 
sufficiently advanced or the chemical reactions incomplete, some 
of the dissolved bicarbonates and chemical reagent may pass the 
filter bed and objectionable after-reaction take place. This may 
be a serious situation, resulting in deposits in feed lines, heaters 
and boilers, as well as overloading and clogging of filters, etc. 
High residual alkalinity and apparent permanent water hardness 
are frequently due to this same insufficient sedimentation. In 
short, the softening plant does not function effectively. 

Attempts to minimize and control after-reaction are made by 
employing excessive amounts of reagents, but such practice is 
very apt to increase materially the alkalinity of the final water 
and does not necessarily completely eliminate after-reaction. 
Very much better results can frequently be secured by employing 
a more rapidly acting coagulant and a good deal of experimenta- 
tion along such lines has been made recently. It has been 
found, for instance, that ferric aluminate, a colloidal sol of 
hydrous alumina oxide peptized by the addition of ferric chloride, 
is a much more potent coagulant than the commonly used alumin- 
um sulphate. It is a quick acting .coagulant and its precipi- 
tate is said to possess all the absorbing qualities of aluminum floc 


Courtesy: The Permutit Co. 
Fic. 1. 
Zeolite softener functioning in a paper mill, 
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EUBRIEACAETEON 
ALWAYS WINS 


Lubricants and lubricating practices of 
past years are as wasteful as obsolete 
equipment. Thousands of dollars have been 
won annually by mill operators through ef- 
fective modern lubrication. Many more 
thousands can still be won. 


The Texas Company has been respon- 
sible for some of the most outstanding suc- 
cesses in lowering the cost of lubrication. 
Texaco engineers are specialists. They 
are equipped by training and experience. 
They have the resources of a great com- 
pany behind them and are competent to 
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prescribe, not in general terms, but with an 
exact knowledge of lubricants and their 
proper application. 

Why not have a survey made of your 
own lubricating practices? Texaco Engi- 
neers will furnish you a survey report in- 
dicating the money-saving possibilities to 
you. Such a report costs you nothing. 
There is a Texaco Lubricant for every pur- 
pose, and a nearby Texaco engineer ready 
at all times to cooperate. Write The 
Texas Company. 
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plus the weight of its iron atoms, thereby insuring very rapid 
settlement of the precipitate. While it has no softening action 
whatever, its marked coagulation capacity is reported to produce 
a materially softer water with less residual alkalinity. 

Such conditioning of the water supply is in effect part and 
parcel of a suitable filtration system and as the general subject 
of filtration was covered in some detail in the discussion, “Good 
Filtration Pays in Many Ways” which appeared in these columns 
quite recently, attention can better be directed to the treatment 
of water for steam and power plant services. The requirements 
for proper boiler water conditioning are even more important, so 
far as effecting economies in mill operation are concerned, than 
are those for suitable water supplies for process operations in 
mill activities, and are continually becoming more so. That is to 
say, water which may be considered as satisfactory for mill use 
and for the generation of low, and even moderate, pressure steam 
may be, also, quite unsuitable for use in the modern high-pres- 
sure steam plant. 


Boiled Water Conditioning 


Assuming a good filtered general water supply, suitably soft- 
ened for meeting the process requirements of the mill, the problem 
of proper boiler water conditioning still entails essential pre- 
cautions in respect to scale formation on all equipment surfaces 
in contact with the water, whether evaporation occurs at such 
points or not; the prevention of corrosion on all such surfaces; 
the selection of a proper and suitable chemical treatment in re- 
gard to the character of the non-condensable gases liberated 
with the steam; the control of sludges and of soluble salts in 
the boiler water; and the removal of entrained water from the 
steam. These are the five outstanding essentials of the exacting 
problems imposed by the high pressures at which boilers are now 
being operated and they have to do not only with the character 
of the water entering the boiler, but with the reactions and 
chemical changes taking place within the boiler. 

The resolving of the problem of boiler water conditioning in 
this manner and meeting such requirements effectively has been 
one of the chief accomplishments of the past decade and so 
marked has been the progress made that today the statement? is 
authoritatively made that boiler scale and corrosion of boiler 

1 Paper Trade Jour., Jan. 9, 1930. 

2 Statement by the Hagan Corporation 


* Founded by Dr. R. E. Hall, formerly Physical Chemist, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 


Courtesy: The Permutit Co. 


Fic. 2. 


Sectional view of pressure filter. 


Courtesy: The Permutit Co._ 
Fic. 3. 


Oil removal filter. 


metal can be entirely prevented, that the whole water system 
from the pumps through the economizers to the boiler can be 
protected against both corrosion and deposition of scale, that 
boiler water alkalinities can be controlled so as to avoid all 
danger of caustic embrittlement and of wet steam without the 
introduction of acid. Broad as is such statement, it is based 
upon six years of uninterrupted research on the part of the Hall 
Laboratories* which have unequivocally established the following 
basic principles: 
1. That results in boiler water conditioning are subject to 
exact control. 
2. That each boiler plant presents an individual problem which 
must be solved on the basis of individual plant conditions. 
3. That the elimination of scale formation is to be obtained 
in certain instances in low pressure plants with soda ash, but 
the required chemical for use in many low pressure plants and 
in all high pressure plants is phosphate, and that here a differ- 
entiation must be made between the several forms of phos- 
phate, depending upon individual plant conditions. 
4. That foaming is due to a concentration of soluble salts rather 
than to an accumulation of solids. 


5. That the chemical treatment of boiler water should be car- 
ried to the point, and only to the point, where scale forma- 
tion is prevented, inasmuch as any over-treatment is both un- 
economical and dangerous. 

These conclusions, established beyond all question of doubt 
and advanced only after painstaking and exhaustive investiga- 
tions, are in effect epoch making in that the great amount of 
scientific research entailed in their determination may be said to 
have actually solved the all important question of proper boiler 
water conditioning, heretofore the most complex and baffling of 
the problems confronting power plant operatives. Some of the 
conclusions are more or less at variance with what have beer 
common beliefs, as, for instance, the principles propounded in 
respect to the causes for the costly foaming evil of boilers. It 
has been held, and doubtless is still held in many quarters, that 
foaming was caused by the accumulation of solids in the boiler 
water. Two years of continuous research and investigation, 
during which time boilers were operated with as much as 16,- 
000 parts of solid matter per million without foaming, so long 
as the concentration of soluble salts was kept below a certain 
maximum, conclusively demonstrated, however, that it was con- 
centration of soluble salts which caused boiler foaming. 

A very logical corollary to the determination of the true cause 
of boiler foaming, though a fact which was accepted only after 
more thorough and conclusive empirical investigations, is that 
it is advisable to introduce chemicals into the boiler with the view 
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of preventing foaming and that every effort should be made to 
exclude from the boiler water all saponifiable materials, such as 
grease, oil and sewage contamination, as such pollution is most 
inimical to efficient evaporation. The alkalinity of the boiler 
water, consequently, should be kept as low as possible, for alkalin- 
ity accelerates saponification, induces peptization of suspended 
material and lowers the boiler water tolerance for other dis- 
solved substances, such as sodium sulphate. 


Steam Purification 

The generation and delivery of dry quality steam, once the essen- 
tial conditions of careful control of boiler water alkalinity, system- 
atic blowdown and cleanliness from all saponified and saponifi- 
able materials have been realized, can be effected with every as- 
surance with the assistance of such mechanical aids as the care- 
ful control of water levels, proper baffling of the steam drum, 
uniformity of feed water distribution and purifiers, or separators 
situated at or beyond the steam nozzle. The solution of the 
intricate question of suitable boiler water conditioning is re- 
solved, in short, to a definite and determination process system, 
which is, though entailing a large number of variables, an exact 
science. 

So dependable is such scientific solution of the boiler water con- 
ditioning problem when consummated by qualified experts, in fact, 
and so certain is.it that nothing short of an intelligent mainten- 
ance of the necessary conditions in the boiler water will produce 
the required results, that the pioneers responsible in such large 
measures for the development of the system can now offer the 
unusual service of contracting to take over the maintenance of 
proper boiler water conditioning for individual power plants. 
A number of the more prominent of the pulp and paper making 
establishments operating modern high pressure power plants have 
already taken advantage of such service with, it is reported, very 
marked benefit to themselves and pronounced savings. 

No exposition can very well be made here of the methods em- 
ployed in respect to the chemical treatment of waters, obviously, 


Courtesy: The Permutit Co. 
Fic. 4. 
Continuous blowcff equipment installed on battery of six boilers, 
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for not only does the treatment differ in some important detail in 
almost every case, but the individual requirements of each plant 
and the specific conditions encountered in each must be known. 
Neither will any attempt be made to compare the relative merits of 
hot and cold process lime-soda treatments, water softening by the 
zeolite method, the use of phosphates in place of soda ash, sup- 
plementary chemical treatments, etc. It will suffice to say that 
as a practical answer to the. complete conditioning of water for 
high-pressure operation, the U. S. Bureau of Mines states that 
it will usually be found most economical to subject the boiler 
feed water to a pretreatment conditioning, or softening, by the 
hot process lime-soda method, or if the water is not greatly con- 
taminated with bicarbonates of calcium and magnesium, by the 
zeolite process, that, is, if the makeup water is not evaporated. 
Where the makeup is evaporated and the only impure water en- 
tering the boiler consists of a relatively small amount of con- 
denser leakage, the: conditioning of the boiler water with a suit- 
able phosphate is held to be sufficient and to be the only chemical 
control necessary. However, if the steam is generated at any 
considerable pressure, the pretreatment of the boiler water by the 
lime-soda or the zeolite method should be followed by a final 
conditioning of the water with a phosphate. The same authority 
also warns against the use of any excessive chemical in the pre- 
treatment by either the lime-soda or zeolite methods, for unless 
such caution is exercised, excessive concentration or caustic 
alkalinity may develop in the boiler water. 

The questions of ways and means of preventing corrosion, both 
in feed lines, economizers, etc. and on the evaporating surfaces 
of the boiler and of the removal of sludge, etc. by, periodic blow- 
down, filtration outside the boiler or by what is known as a con- 
tinuous blow-off method, 7. e., a portion of the boiler water being 
filtered out continuously to control to a certain extent the amount 
of suspended matter it contains, may all be passed over without 
comment, the former being a function of the chemical treatment 
and the latter a mechanical operation familiar to all power plant 


Courtesy: 


Cochrane Corp. 
Fic. 5. 
Unit type steam separator serving water-tube boiler. 
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1.000 Ib. Holland Beater in Rag Mill 
making bond papers. 


Is your freeness test, pop test, horsepower, 
circulation, hydration and capacity what you 
requireP 

Your beaters are much responsible for all of 
these factors. Which is why progressive mills 
are checking very closely. 

How about your beatersP Do you know your 
beater costs per tonP Have you checked to see 
what Valley Beaters can do for youP 

Even though your beaters are still producing 


Certainly now is a time 
when every penny saved in 
production counts more 
than ever before. And 


wise manufacturers are 
sensing the real, money- 
saving advantages of re- 
placing their obsolete, 
profit-devouring machines 
with modern, profit-paying 
equipment, 


they may be obsolete. And the use of obsolete 
equipment is always costly—especially such im- 
portant equipment as your beaters. 

Valley Bandless Rolls and Split Washer Cyl- 
inders are also doing much to cut costs and in- 
crease capacity. The Valley Beater Roll can be 
refilled without removing from the tub. The 
Valley Split Washer has three times the capac- 
ity of the old octagonal washer. 

Complete information regarding your beater 
room can be had by writing the Valley Iron 
Works Co., Appleton, Wisconsin. 


VAUbLIsY 


Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills y 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Mfg. & Sales Div.: Smith & Valley fron Works Co., Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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operators. Of greater interest to mill men should be some 
brief remarks regarding specific economies and benefits derived 
from typical installations of water conditioning plants, not that 
such installations are necessarily representative of the ultimate 
than can readily be secured by the adoption of a complete scien- 
tific system of control, but rather because they are indicative of 
the opportunities afforded of making money by proper water 
treatment. 


Table Shows Equipment 


The accompanying table lists the equipment, of a more or less 
similar character, installed in a number of representative estab- 
lishments, the approximate investment, or cost, entailed in each 
case and some of the more obvious economies and benefits real- 
ized. As a balance sheet of wise and profitable investments, 
such statistical record would seem to leave little to be desired, 
but a few additional remarks concerning the reasons for and 
purposes of the installations and, when possible, some monetary 
statistics will assist in the formation of a clear appreciation of 
the pronounced money saving characteristics of the respective 
installations. 

in the first listed plant, a paper mill in Michigan, the softeners 
were installed for the purpose of furnishing soft water (304,200 
gallons per day) for the boiler feed makeup and the oil filters for 
removing the oil entrained in the hot condensate returns. While 
no actual figures can be presented as to the value of the mone- 
tary savings realized, the fact that the treatment eliminated both 
scale and oil form the boilers, substantially cut down repair and 
maintenance expenses and also increased production by virtue of 
reducing boiler outage is evidence enough that the investment in 
softeners and filters has proved a truly profitable one., 


6124 to 16 Per Cent Returns 


The equipment installed in the second plant, a New Jersey 
paper mill, is much the same, though of somewhat larger capacity 
and more costly, and the savings effected in boiler repair and 
maintenance expenses alone sufficed to liquidate the entire in- 
vestment in a little over a year and a half. The softeners were 
installed for the purpose of removing 17 grains of hardness per 
gallon from the 80 per cent makeup water, to prevent the 
formation of scale in the boilers, and the oil filters were installed 


TYPICAL WATER CONDITIONING PLANT RECORDS 


Approx. Invest. Benefits Realized 
$16,000.00 No scale or oil in boilers. Lower 
repair and maintenance costs. 
Increased production due to 
fewer shut-downs. 

Reduction in boiler repairs and 
maintenance. Fuel savings. 
Increased production due to 
fewer shut-downs. Better evap- 
oration. 

Clear water supply for process 
work. Elimination of all boiler 
scale. Reduction in tube re- 
placements, boiler repairs and 
maintenance. Less boiler out- 
age. Wet steam eliminated. 

Elimination of need of boiler 
cleaning and of idle boilers. 
Tube replacement reduced and 
saving in fuel. 

Complete elimination of scale, no 
increase in corrosion or any 
sludge formation. Reduced 
blow-down, saving in fuel and 
elimination of need of boiler 
cleaning. 

Complete elimination of scale in 
condensers without use of acid. 
Increased condenser vacuum 
made possible. Elimination of 
scale on cooling towers and 
reduction of 75 per cent of 
algae growth. Prevention of 
scale formation in boilers, tube 
replacements greatly reduced 
and shut-downs for cleaning 
eliminated. 


Equipment Installed 

2 water softeners 

3 oil filters with 
chemical feeds 


Plant 
A 


water softeners 21,000.00 
oil filters with 


alum feeds 


gravity filters with 40,000.00 
coagulant feeds 
water softeners 
continuous blow-off 
equipment 

water softeners 13,850.00 
filters 


water softeners 13,000.00 


68,000.00 


water softeners 
ters 


The Permutit Co. 


(Continued) 


for the purpose of keeping the boiler feed water free from oil 
picked up from the exhaust steam in the feed water heater, So 
very successfully was all this consummated that the annual labor 
expenses for boiler maintenance were slashed $7,179.00 and the 
yearly repair bill by some $8,400.00. 

The cost of operating the water treating plant, including re- 
pairs and depreciation, is about $2,658.00 more a year than in 
the case of previous methods of treatment, however, so the net 
annual savings in boiler repair and upkeep amounts to only $12,- 
921.00. This, as a matter of fact, is at a rate of a 61% per cent. 
return on the investment, a goodly dividend, Furthermore, no ap- 
praisal is made of the greater savings represented in fuel saving, 
stimulated mill output and more efficient evaporation. 

The third of the installations, made in a paper mill in the state 
of Washington, employs gravity type filters for supplying filtered 
water for general mill use. Softeners for the treatment of water 
for boiler feed and a system of continuous blowoff to keep con- 
stant low concentrations in the boilers. All this equipment is re- 
ported to be functioning admirably and effecting substantial sav- 
ings in the way of economies and benefits realized, though no- 
actual figures can be offered in appraisal of the return on the 
investment entailed. 

The filters provide clear, bright water for the process work, 
entirely eliminating precious troubles due to dirt and foreign 
matter entering the mill product, while the softeners have com- 
pletely done away with scale formation in the boilers, reducing 
tube replacement, lowering the cost of repairs and upkeep on the 
boilers and very materially lessening boiler outage for repairs and 
cleanings. The continuous blowoff provides an accurate means 
of maintaining a constant low concentration of total solids in the 
boiler salines and the heat of the blowoff water is efficiently sal- 
vaged in heat exchangers and transferred to the feed water sup- 
ply, effecting a well worthwhile saving of valuable heat. 

In connection with this particular continuous blowoff installa- 
tion, it is of interest to note that the claim, exploded by the in- 
vestigations of the Hall Laboratories and the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, is made that the control of the solid concentration prevents 
wet steam. While, doubtless, the continuous blowoff does have 
some effect in reducing the tendency of the boilers to foam, it 
would appear, in the light of such investigations, that the control 
is effected by virtue of the ejection of soluble salts with the blow- 
off, rather than by any reduction in accumulation of solids. 

At another New Jersey plant, the fourth listed in the table, 
softeners and filtérs are employed to remove the hardness and dirt 
from the boiler feed water, the raw water containing 6 grains of 
hardness per gallon and the makeup consisting of a 100 per cent 
feed supply. Among the economies and benefits realized are the 
elimination of any need for boiler cleanings and of idle boilers, 
the reduction of tube replacement expenses to a minimum and a 
material saving in fuel consumption. The latter represents a 
saving amounting to 1,400 gallons of oil per day, which at 2% 
cents per gallon means an annual reduction in the fuel bill of some 
$12,775.00. The reduction in tube replacement is a matter of 300 
tubes a year at $11.00 each, or $3,300.00 annually. 

The gross savings effected in fuel and tubes, aggregating to 
$16,075.00, is considerably more than the investment entailed for 
the water treating plant and even after deducting all annual costs 
of operation and expenses contracted for labor, fixed charges and 
depreciation the net constitutes a yearly return of 73 per cent on 
the investment. Such yield, moreover, takes no account of the 
reduced boiler attention requirements or of any reduction in 
maintenance outside of that entailed for tube replacements or of 
the very substantial gains realized by the curtailment of boiler 
outage. 

An even greater return on the investment is realized in the next 
of the examples, a Maryland plant where water softeners alone 
are employed. The zeolite softeners were installed to remove the 
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Mills 


Chains and Attachments 

Sprocket Wheels-Gears 

Elevators 

Conveyors 

Portable Loaders 

Coal and Ashes Handling 
Equipment 

Skip Hoists 

Crushers-Pulverizers 

Locomotives 

———— Fans 


P Jeffrey Products \ 
For Pulp and Paper | 


Jeffrey Flat Belt Conveyor Carrying Pulp Laps. 


Baw 


Jeffrey Troughed Belt Conveyor Handling Coal. 
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For Carrying CHIPS-PULP LAP-COAL 


Jeffrey Belt Conveyors are extensively used for 
carrying chips, pulp lap and coal—both on the 
horizontal and up inclines. They maintain a 
continuous flow of material—and are extremely 
economical where large quantities are handled. 


Jeffrey troughed idlers in three and five pulley 
types with plain, bronze-bushed or roller bearings 
are used when carrying chips or coal. These belt 
carriers are mounted on either channel iron or 
wood bases as specified. They are also furnished 
with outboard bearings for wide belts. Flat idlers 
are used for handling pulp lap. 


Detailed information about Jeffrey Standard Belt 
Conveyor units is contained in Catalog No. 409-R 
which we'll be glad to mail on request. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
931-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Pittsburgh Detroit Denver 
Buffalo Scranton, Pa. Chicago Salt Lake City 
Utica Boston Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham 
Rochester, N. Y. Cincinnati Milwaukee Houston 
Philadelphia Cleveland St. Louis 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada 
Head Office and Works, Montreal. Branch Office, Toronto 


EFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


J 
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hardness, 3 or 4 grains per gallon, from the boiler feed makeup, 
with the view of controlling the formation of scale in the boilers 
which require 100 per cent makeup water. The results have been 
the complete elimination of the scale, no increase in corrosion or 
sludge formation, reduced blowdown, better evaporation, decrease 
in boiler maintenance and saving in fuel. 

Before the zeolite softening was practiced, the best attainable 
evaporation was 7.8 pounds of water per pound of coal and after 
the system of water treatment was installed the average perform- 
ance was raised to almost 9 pounds evaporated per pound of coal 
fired, resulting in a saving of over 10 per cent in rate of coal 
consumption. At the time the softeners were installed, the annual 
coal consumption was approximately 30,000 tons, so that the annual 
fuel savings, coal commanding $5.00 a ton, are a matter of some 
$15,000.00. The cost of operating the softening plant, including 
all fixed charges, depreciation and labor, is estimated:at an annual 
figure of $3,278.00, so the yearly yield on the investment due to fuel 
saving alone amounts to 90 per cent. 

The final of the tabulated records represent achievements at a 
condensing plant on the Pacific Coast where so many of the out- 
standing records of all kinds are reputed to be made. The three 
softeners and two filters were installed to eliminate so far as 
possible the formation of scale in boilers and condensers. This 
objective has been well attained, as has also the elimination of 
scale on the cooling towers, marked reduction in alge growths on 
such equipment, sharp reductions in maintenance expenses and in 
fuel consumption, and while the investment entailed for the water 
treatment plant is considerable higher than in the case of any of 
the other tabulated installations, the returns likewise have been 
substantially greater. 

The monetary savings in respect to fuel savings and decreased 
condenser maintenance expenses alone are as follows: 


OR TOE os icon cscdedensncescsbases se ceceeccccssocceees $80,000.00 

Saving due to elimination of condenser cleaning...........00++++ 11,900.00 

TOG MUONS GRVEITD. 6 0 506006000000 sscccscessvesaescosescce $91,900.00 
Annual fixed charges and depreciation.............. $10,200.00 
EE RE GHEE. occ ce vancenecsevessicvecone 2,825.00 

13,025.00 

Bie NE ROIs oc 0:0 nw 000105 05:09060000 000800000000 $78,875.00 


This net, attributable to fuel savings and reduced condenser 
maintenance alone, represents a return of some 116 per cent on 
the investment made in softening plant. 

The experience of the Cornwall, Ont., plant of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., during the past year or two is of very 
much the same order and is particularly interesting in that it is 
well illustrative of a transition from antiquated methods of boiler 
water treatment to more modern and approved methods. It was 
formerly the practice at this plant to use boiler compounds in an 
effort to prevent scale formation in the boiler tubes, etc. This 
was the method employed when the boiler battery consisted of 
only six 313-horsepower water-tube, longitudinal drum boilers and 
it was then found necessary to turbine the ‘boilers every six weeks, 
even though a very generous amount of costly compound was used. 
About two years ago, a much larger water-wall boiler, but other- 
wise of quite similar type, was installed, fired on pulverized coal, 
which is suitable for generating steam at 400 pounds operating 
pressure. 

When the installation of this modern boiler was made, it was 
found impossible to use boiler compounds in it and the installation 
of a suitable water conditioning plant was made necessary. The 
selection made was a modern combination hot process lime and 
soda softener and now that such water treating plant has been 
in operation for somewhat over a year it is found that the boilers 
are entirely free from scale. Furthermore, trouble previously ex- 
perienced with stick traps and valves has been corrected, owing 
to the better quality of steam generated, and it has been unneces- 
sary to blowdown the boilers as frequently as before. 

The final step in water and steam purification usually consists 
of overcoming the tendency of boilers to foam and deliver wet 
steam, particularly when driven at high ratings. This tendency is 


(Continued) 


now attributed to a concentration of soluble salts in the boiler 
water and boiler water conditioning in itself does not necessarily 
insure dry steam. This is especially so where treatment of waters 
fairly high in carbonates is made with zeolite softeners, where cold 
process lime-soda softeners are used, boiler compounds or other 
forms of internal treatment. Foaming of boilers may also be due 
to improper blowing off or to irregular chemical treatment and js 
very commonly due to the attempt to generate steam in greater 
quantities than the boilers can normally deliver in dry condition, 
Whatever the cause of the foaming, however, and pretty well 
regardless of the water treatment used, quality steam and in con- 
siderably greater quantities can almost invariably be secured from 
a boiler when a steam purifier, or separator, is installed in the 
steam drum or at or beyond the steam nozzle. That is to say, by 
the use of modern steam purifiers of either the integral or unit 
types. 

At a southern plant where the unit type steam purifiers were 
placed on the boilers at the time they were installed, the Plant 
Engineer endorses such steam separators very highly. They have 
been used continuously, the boilers driven at 300 per cent of 
rating, and at the start delivered steam to a 1,000-kilowatt engine 
and for process operations. The engine in question is located 
some distance from the boilers and there is no separator on the 
engine, in spite of which no wet steam has ever been noted at 
the engine. 


More recently, when a new boiler plant was erected, the water 
treating system was not enlarged and on this account some scale 
and sludge have been deposited in the boilers, but the steam 
purifiers have continued to remain as clean as they were the day 
they were installed. Furthermore, some nine months ago a 2,000- 
kilowatt turbine generator was installed and there has been 
absolutely no deposits on the blades of the turbine due to con- 
taminated or wet steam and the superheater tubes have been 
similarly free from any deposits whatever. 


The dividends derived from the steam purifiers at this particu- 
lar plant are, obviously, of a high order and most acceptable, as 
have been the returns from several of the installations discussed 
in these columns in previous issues. As for instance, the four 
steam purifiers installed at the Montville, Conn., plant of the 
Robert Gair Company, which entailed an investment of approxi- 
mately $3,230.00 and are reputed to have effected net annual sav- 
ings, by stopping losses due to the carry over of slugs, reduced 
superheat, clogging of steam traps and decreased beater engine 
efficiency, amounting to $4,619.00. The three steam purifiers at 
the American Box Board Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., which 
cost installed $2,300.00, by effecting substantial reduction in tube 
maintenance and marked betterment in superheat, have realized a 
gross annual saving of about $2,276.00. 

Another noteworthy installation is that at the Hamilton, Ohio, 
mills of the Champion Coated Paper Company, where seven steam 
purifiers costing $11,935.00 are credited with a net annual saving of 
$5,610.00, attributed to increased superheat, reduced turbine mainte- 
nance and other upkeep and supply economies. Likewise, at the 
Lockland, Ohio, plant of the Philip Carey Manufacturing Com- 
pany steam purifiers entailing an aggregate investment of approxi- 
mately $4,119.75 are said to have effected not savings in pipe line 
repairs, permitting higher plant production to be attained and 
more efficient operation of driers, totaling during the year to the 
sum of $2,500.00. 

In presenting these itemized figures and noteworthy side lights 
in regard to various steps in water and steam purification, the 
object has been to focus attention not only upon the profitable 
nature of proper water conditioning in its entirety, but also upon 
that of individual, or specific, steps entailed. Attacking the prob- 
lem more or less in a piecemeal manner, by a “unit treatment” 
method, appears to be well justified in many instances, but the full 
benefits, as indicated by such individual step savings and economies, 
are to be secured only by taking all possible precautions to insure 
an adequate supply of both suitable water and high quality steam. 
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Many mills are taking 
advantage of the cur- 
rent depression in 
business to overhaul 
their equipment and 
replace worn and in- 
efficient parts. They 
consider it wiser to 
do this voluntarily 
now than to be forced 
to do it later—when 
business is booming 
again. 


Remember that forced 
shut downs always 
come at the most in- 
convenient times and 
that a stitch in time 
saves nine. 


The Black-Clawson Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Operating Shartle Bros. Mach. Company 


Middletown, Ohio 
Export Office, 15 Park Row, New York City 


1S)LACK= (LAWSON 


Built with Machine-Tool Accuracy 
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PAPER USE TO DOUBLE BY 1948 


That the consumption of paper will be doubled by 1948 is pre- 
dicted by George G. Wheat writing in a recent issue of the 
Editor and Publisher. This is an optimistic prediction, we be- 
lieve, but Mr. Wheat in his interesting study of the situation 
does show that paper consumption has increased surprisingly 
in the past few years and that the rate of consumption is likely 
to increase enormously in the years just ahead. The data from 
which Mr. Wheat arrives at his conclusions that twice as much 
paper as at present, will be used in the next 18 years are, in part, 


as follows: 


Our latest record for all paper consumption is 1928, when we 
used 12,329,000 tons. 


We use 57 per cent of the world’s production of paper. In 
1920 the world made 13,422,954 tons, and we used 7,861,000 tons 
while we made but 7,334,000 tons. 


During 1927, world production was 20,926,000 tons. The 
United States made 10,002,000 tons and used 11,905,000 tons, or 
57 per cent. 


News print studied separately, shows in 1927 world produc- 
tion of 6,420,000 tons, of which the United States produced 
1,519,000 tons and consumed 3,458,000 tons or 53.7 per cent of 
the world total. 


Population in 1810 was 7,329,000. This figure was slightly 
more than doubled in thirty years, or by 1840. By 1860 there 
was a full second doubling of the 1810 population—twice in 
fifty years. By 1890 the 1860 figure was almost doubled again— 
in only 30 years. We do not quite look for the 1930 census to 
show that it has doubled again in the past 40 years. 


Per capita consumption is the second factor to consider. In 
1810 this stood at 1 pound per capita. In 1928 the per capita 
consumption stood at 206.7 pounds per capita. We can take the 
year 1919 when the figure was 124 pounds and by constructing 
2 geometric curve find that we have doubled the original 1 pound 


almost exactly nine times in the 109 years since 1819. The fig- 
ure would be 128 pounds for the ninth doubling of 1. We 
have doubled since 1810 once every 15 3/7 years. 

Beginning with the original 3,000 tons used in 1810 we have 
doubled annual consumption twelve times. The last projected 
amount is 12,288,000 tons. We find that we have used 12,329,000 
tons in 1928. We have therefore doubled 12 times in the 118 
years or at intervals of 95 years. 

Before taking the step of making a forecast of the date when 
we may reasonably look for a yearly consumption of 24,576,000 
tons of paper we can note a few of the factors which have been 
responsible for greater consumption of paper per capita. 

In the late 19th century our enactment of pure food laws 
started an increase in wrapping and package papers. As early 
as 1859 the combined board and wrapping paper percentage 
was 32 per cent of our total. While this rose slowly it was not 
until 1899 that it reached above 40 per cent. It has ranged very 
little either way from 43 per cent from 1899 to date. 

It will be unnecessary to say much about printing equipment 
progress, but it is interesting to note that the word linotype did 
not get into Webster’s International dictionary until the 1902 
supplement was added. 

Of late there have been added two new forces that will tend 
to increase per capita use of board and wrapping—the remark- 
able growth of paper board or board with paper content in both 
permanent and in temporary installation in buildings, and the 
development of the multi-wall paper bag for shipping cement. 

Printing papers, news print and book, range steadily now at 
about 43 per cent of our total. Since 1899 this percentage is 
noticeably higher than it was prior to 1899. It was 32 in 1889 
and 33 in 1879. This mention of printing paper percentages is 
made so that the reader can know the figures are being main- 
tained and can use his own judgment as to whether the printing 
and publishing end of the paper consumption is likely to con- 
tinue in its growth of the past 118 years. 

This picture of the growth of the paper industry is held to 
a greatly condensed form, but it would not be complete without 
a forecast of what we may look forward to. 

Therefore it is here forecast that we will use 24,576,000 tons 
in the year 1948. . 

Were we to make a forecast based entirely upon the geomet- 
ric curve as might have been done at several points in the past 
with a very fair degree of accuracy we should have placed the 
date at 1937, but the writer does not intend to invite undue 
criticism by showing blind faith in formula. 

Our per capita consumption increase is one of the marked 
features in the picture. We are maintaining that increase right 
up to this date. As shown in an early paragraph, we had 
doubled our per capita use each 15 4/7 years at 1919, when ac- 
tual consumption was 124 pounds against the theoretical con- 
sumption of 128 pounds. We have actually increased and been 
ahead of the theoretical schedule several times since 1919. We 
are right now in 1928 consumption well ahead of schedule. We 
can fall off in our rate of increase and still reach in 1934 double 
the per capita use of 1919. To be more explicit, we have made 
an average increase of 9.2 pounds per capita yearly in the nine 


years just past of this current geometric increase period viz, 1919 
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10 1934, and we need to increase but 7.5 pounds per capita yearly 


in the 6 4/7 years remaining of that period. 
The curve of population figures will of course flatten out as 


compared with a geometric curve. Malthus declared long ago 
‘that population would do that, because it always had. This 
slowing down is gradual. We still gain nearly two million popu- 
lation yearly. 

We return now to the basis upon which the forecast of 24,- 
576,000 tons of paper consumption for the year 1948 is made. 
This is the most conservative forecast that any analysis of all 
factors would allow us to make. 

The final basis upon which that forecast is made was to 
double the 9 5/6 years time that has been required to double 
the quantity consumed annually in the past 118 years, making, 
19.3 years added to 1928, or 1947. This curve has been projected 
to 1948. 

The secondary basis of that forecast is to compare the ave- 
rage rate of yearly increase of the past ten years 1918 to 1928. 

This rate is 594,200 tons yearly. You can note by the graph 
how closely this solid line curve would conform to the broken 
line curve as extended. 


In 1923 an estimate was made that we would be using around 
13,500,000 by 1950 and that we would need about 15,000,000 cords 


of pulpwood yearly at that date. This estimate was based upon 
the 1922 figures of 8,003,000 tons of paper consumption and 


9,148,000 cords of wood used. Had a geometrical curve been 
constructed at that date and projected to forecast the paper con- 


sumption for 1928, it would have fallen below what we ‘used 
in 1928. 

It is now being estimated by U. S. Forest Service authorities 
that we shall be needing 30,000,000 tons of paper yearly around 
1975. This is a considerably more vigorous prediction than the 
one made on 1922 figures previous records. That prediction 
was approached closely by the 12,239,000 tons of 1928 and when 
we get 1929 figures we may find it still closer. There is reason 
to believe that very early in 1930, we will far pass that 13,500,- 
000 tons consumption forecast for 1950. 


Finch, Pruyn & Co. To Continue Wage Scale 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Gens Fats, N. Y., May 13, 1930.—Following a conference be- 
tween representatives of Finch, Pruyn & Co. and several labor 
unions organized in the mills it was announced that an agreement 
had been made to continue operations under the existing wage 
scale and working conditdions until May, 1931. Under the new 
contract there will be no revisions made during the coming year 
nor will there be any changes made in employment conditions. 
Among the organizations signing the agreement were the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers; International Brother- 
hood of Steam Firemen and Oilers; International Association of 
Machinists; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


New Hammermill Agents 


Erte, Pa., May 5, 1930.—The Hammermill Paper Company an- 
nounces the appointment of the following general paper merchants 
as Hammermill agents: The Alling & Cory Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chicago Paper Company, Chicago, Ill, and the Alling & 
Cory Company, New York. 
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Canadian Pulp and Paper Exports Increase 


Canada’s exports of pulp and paper in March were valued at 
$18,166,294, according to a report issued by the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. There was an increase in the value of 
these exports of $4,618,361 over the February total, but a decline 
of $1,090,660 from the total for March 1929. 

Exports of wood-pulp for the month were valued at $4,704,595 
and exports of paper at $13,461,699 as compared with $3,567,070 
and $9,980,863 respectively in the previous month. 

Details of the various grades of pulp and paper are as follows: 


March, 1930 March, 1929 

PULP: Tons $ Tons $ 
POONA a cceccceseeces 18,645 550,439 13,090 364,150 
Sulphite bleached ........ 32,606 2,411,067 25,254 1,911,072 
Sulphite unbleached ...... 20,749 1,041,300 16,160 812,677 
NT ae 11,416 646,978 14,654 881,210 
Screenings ...cccccccssces 2,786 54,811 5,827 45,184 
86,202 4,704,595 74,985 4,014,293 

PAPER: 

News print ....ccccccees 225,252 12,918,086 244,167 14,612,542 
, ea ieahipieepaniets 1,065 111,792 1,569 168,332 
OS eer 3,286 36,639 9,930 84,002 
Writing (cwts.) ......+.. 154 1,038 1,242 10,552 
BD GREP ckccccccncecsce§ ecéwes pt ere 367,233 
eeueee 13,461,699 eeeees 15,242,661 


For the first three months of the year the exports of pulp and 
paper were valued at $47,720,569 as compared with $49,793,094 
in the first quarter of 1929, a decline for the current year of 
$2,073,525. 

Wood-pulp export for the first three months were valued at 
$12,195,249 and exports of paper at $35,525,320 as against $10,- 
858,275 and $38,934,819 respectively in the corresponding months 
of 1929. 

Details of the exports for the first quarter of 1930 and 1929 
are as follows: 


Three Months, 1930 Three Months, 1929 
$ 


PULP: Tons $ Tons $ 
ee CET eee 55,240 1,636,261 39,788 1,060,545 
Sulphite bleached ........ 79,041 5,908,479 69,340 5,283,358 
Sulphite unbleached ...... 55,742 2,786,071 45,177 2,257,785 
DS gaakcavueneeeuns 30,466 1,725,276 25,642 2,139,463 
BOUUIE. -wccaccssccexes 7,534 139,162 5,827 117,124 

228,023 12,195,249 185,774 10,858,275 

PAPER: 

MED 6 ctarncxeiweeee 588,229 33,946,754 613,683 37,201,883 
WE in cccceanceenea 3,698 391,109 4,492 488,932 
Beem (GWG) ccccccesecs 11,367 106,967 23,391 192,587 
Writing (cwts.) ......... 475 4,839 1,242 10,552 
RE GER cccccccecceses cecece FY | rere 1,040,865 

eeetee 35,525,320 eteoee 38,934,819 


Exports of pulp-wood for the three months amounted to 391,- 
663 cords valued at $3,608,359 as compared with 341,266 cords 
vauled at $3,062,888 exported in the first three months of 1929. 


Kreuger & Toll’s Pulp Profits Increase 


The Bergvik and Ala Nya Company and the Kramfors Com- 
pany, two of the largest companies in the pulp and lumber in- 
dustry of Sweden and both of which are controlled by the Kreu- 
ger & Toll Company, showed increased profits for 1929, accord- 
ing to their annual reports just published. The Bergvik Com- 
pany showed record profits of Kr. 5,580,000, an increase of over 
100 per cent over profits of Kr. 2,552,000 for 1928. The dividend 
on its shares of Kr. 180 par value has been increased from 15 
Kr. to 16 Kr., which is at the rate of 8.88 per cent. Total as- 
sets of the Bergvik concern exceed Kr. 55,000,000. 

The Kramfors Company for 1929 reports net profit of Kr. 
1,650,000, an increase of more than 20 per cent over 1928. 

Both of these concerns are controlled by the Swedish Pulp 
Company, organized in the fall of 1929 by Kreuger & Toll Com- 
pany to consolidate ten of the leading concerns in the woodpulp 
and lumber industry of Sweden. Since organization of The 
Swedish Pulp Company, additional properties have been ac- 
quired and the Company now controls a production of chemical 
and mechanical pulp of over 600,000 tons a year—which corre- 
sponds to approximately 30 per cent of the total Swedish pro- 
duction. The entire capital stock of The Swedish Pulp Company 
is owned by Kreuger & Toll Company. 
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Slime Control With Chlorine 


By N. A. Cooper" 


It is only within the last few years that an active and scientific 
attempt has been made to overcome the nuisance and expense 
caused by the development and deposition of algeous or bacterial 
growths in the various vats, head boxes, screens, pipes and sluices 
of the pulp and paper mill. Their presence, as evidenced by dark 
spots on finished paper or putrid and slimy stock in the corners 
or on the walls of tanks or vats, has not been unnoticed, but except 
for an occasional mill where copper sulphate or some similar 
materials were used, no adequate remedy was generally known. 
The slime growth was disregarded until spots showed in the 
lapped pulp or in the finished paper, at which time the machine 
was shut down and valuable time taken for a thorough wash-up. 
Sometimes various chemicals, such as soda ash, were used to help 
the washing. 

The recent literature on the subject of pulp and paper mill 
slime is inclined to be somewhat technical. The writer of this 
article wants to describe chlorine as another modern and useful 
tool for the paper maker to utilize in his efforts to maintain his 
production of clean, uniform, slimeless pulp or paper. It is not a 
cure for all the troubles of the mill, nor can it be best applied 
by one unfamiliar with the experiences of others. The procedure 
in one mill is not always successful in another and it is therefore 
desirable to look the situation over before applying chlorine in a 
haphazard manner. Each mill is a separate problem, but in all 
cases the same general methods are employed. 

Examination of the water being wasted or run to the sewer from 
the paper mill quickly made it evident that large quantities of 
valuable fiber were being lost in this way. Efforts were then made 
to reduce the amount of this white water by using it in the mill 
for purposes where the fiber content was not objectionable. It 
was found that when using this water there was a greater tendency 
for objectionable quantities of slime to appear on the walls of the 
vats, which, when it sloughed off, produced dark and greasy spots 
in the finished sheet. It was found that small quantities of chlorine 
applied to this water prevented this slime formation and main- 
tained the stock system in a cleaner condition than when only 
fresh water was used. With this information, it was possible to 
extend the use of white water and by so doing greatly reduce the 
amount of fresh water used and the amount of white water flowing 
from the mill. This resulted in a worthwhile saving. To handle 
the white water still being lost, various types of mechanical save- 
alls were tried. Some were better than others, but at the best, 
they did not solve the problem. It was, of course, desirable to 
clarify the water to a condition in which it could be used in all 
sprays and showers, thus making it unnecessary to use any clear 
fresh water, even for the felt showers. 

It is here that a suitable coagulant may be economically em- 
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ployed when it is found that the water carries so much stock 
that it plugs the orifices of the shower pipes. For many years, 
alum has been used to coagulate finely divided material in water. 
A somewhat less well-known material is chlorinated copperas, 
that is, a solution of ferrous sulphate to which enough chlorine 
has been added to oxidize it to the ferric state, in which it is a 
much more efficient and economical coagulant than when unoxi- 
dized. In some* cases alum has been found to be superior to 
chlorinated copperas, and in other cases the reverse is true. A 
trial is necessary to determine the proper coagulant and the eco- 
nomical dosage. When using a coagulant, it is necessary to have 
settling basins in which the floc produced may settle out and be 
pumped back to the system. It was found that chlorination of the 
white water before the addition of the coagulating not only tended 
to decrease the amount of chemical necessary but prevented the 
settled and recoverable stock from souring and decomposing. This 
was one of the difficulties encountered by the operators who first 
tried coagulation. Chlorine will undoubtedly’ keep the stock in a 
stable and sterile condition. 
Water Sterilization 

Among the hundred or more mills using chlorine in one way or 
another for slime control, almost every type of mill is included, 
from those making a thick, open sheet for roofing manufacture to 
those producing a light closed sheet for wrapping, or waxing. 
The benefits from the use of chlorine are many and varied and 
may be overlooked if attention is not directed to them. It is 
well known that a sterile water will tend to keep felts free from 
bacterial growths which will not only plug but will rot the fabric. 
In some cases an increase of 50 percent. in the length of life of 
the machine felts has been obtained. Where chlorine is applied 
to water that is used to dilute the stock on flat screens, it has been 
found that the screens do not plug as readily and the underside 
is free from whiskers of slime. Where chlorine is applied to the 
raw water with subsequent filtration with or without the use of 
a coagulant and settling basins, it has been found that the capacity 
of the sand filters is increased by the elimination of slime from the 
sand beds. In one case with which the writer is particularly 
familiar, the increased capacity amounted to over 30 percent. In 
another case where a coagulant, alum, was used, the capacity of 
filters was increased appreciably but in addition the sediment in 
the settling basins was rendered stable and did not putrefy with 
the evolution of gas which on rising agitated the sediment, there- 
by greatly reducing the usefulness of the settling basins. Inci- 
dentally, the job of removing the sediment from the basins was no 
longer disliked and avoided by workmen since the settled solids 
were no longer foul smelling. 

One mill manufacturing various grades of paper from its own 
sulphite pulp has found that the proper application of chlorine 
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has been of great benefit in the pulp mill. Their flat screens are 
free from slime and the wet machine felts do not plug up. There 
has been an impressive increase in the length of life of these felts. 
The production is maintained throughout the week and slime 
spots are unknown. The paper mill claims that the pulp takes the 
dyes better and produces a brighter sheet of paper. 


Effect on Colors 


To the fine paper maker who is familiar with the use of bleached 
pulps, a question occurs as to whether this chlorine in the water 
will affect the colors of his sheet of paper. He knows that a 
bleached pulp from which the residual chlorine has not been 
washed will tend to destroy the dyes or at least cause the color 
to change in storage from the original color. It has been de- 
monstrated that the unstable color of an insufficiently washed 
bleached pulp is not due to the fact that there is active chlorine 
present, but is due to the presence of other dissolved salts and de- 
composition products. The presence of the active chlorine merely 
indicates that the washing has been insufficient. Similarly the 
addition of chlorine to water to the exent of maintaining a re- 
sidual of a half a part per million or about 4 pounds per million 
gallons of water, does not cause the colors to change after manu- 
facture and in fact has no effect even when such water is used 
on the sprays and cylinder showers of a machine making a colored 
sheet. This test was tried out at a specialty mill having both 
cylinder and fourdrinier machines, and using almost every dye 
on the market. It was not necessary to add more dye, as we ex- 
pected, or to change the furnish in any way. 


The variation in the amount of water used in mills manufactur- 
ing similar products is rather startling. One mili that comes to 
mind uses about two million gallons of fresh water to manu- 
facture 160 tons of board while another uses about eleven million 
to manufacture about 200 tons of similar material. It would seem 
that such variation is unwarranted. We might say that the mill 
using the smaller amount of water is taking steps to reduce it 
further. Invariably the temperature of white water from such 
mills is higher than that of fresh water introduced into the system. 
Because of the large quantities involved, the reuse of this water 
will result in saving of heat units. It is well known that slime 
grows more rapidly during the summer when water temperatures 
are higher. It is, therefore, imperative to prevent this growth 
of slime in the warm white water by the proper application of 
chlorine. 


One objection sometimes raised is that the use of white water 
tends to increase the amount of foam on the vats. The writer 
does not believe that if chlorine is properly applied that this wil] 
happen. Moreover, it seems reasonable that water that has passed 
through the mill process and has attained the temperature and 
acidity of the process would be a more useful water than one 
drawn from a surface source, which is subject to seasonal and 
sometimes daily changes in composition. A reused water will 
contain certain chemical as well as fiber values. 


Putrefying Bacteria 

At the present time many paper mills, particularly felt and box- 
board mills, obtain their supply of raw water from sources of 
surface water more or less contaminated by sewage. In modern 
sewage disposal practice it is usual to separate the solids and 
allow them to digest in a separate tank. There they are acted 
upon by certain bacteria of which there is a supply in any sewage 
with the result that most of the solids are liquefied and consider- 
able gas is given off. To one familiar with this fact, and know- 
ing the source of some mill water supplies, the question naturally 
occurs, “Is there any similar decomposition going on in the stock- 
chests and vats of the paper mill?” Experience and scientific 
examination indicates that such decomposition does go on. 

The results of such putrefaction are not easily noticed except 
when a chest is emptied and the odor of the rotting stock in the 
corners or on the bottom is remarked. Where this putrefaction is 
going on, it must be remembered that agitation of a tank does not 
stop it. It merely is more difficult to detect. The products of 
this rotting are chiefly liquids and gases that have no odor. In 
cases such as mentioned above, where dead stock has become foul 
smelling, it is indicated that the decomposition is going on but is 
not yet complete. Agitation disperses the rotten stock throughout 
the tank with the result that the objectionable smell is not so 
noticeable. When this stock is used to form a sheet of paper, the 
decomposed material loses its body in passing over the driers and 
causes the sheet to be more or less spongy and brittle. 

It would be idle to recount further the desirable results obtained 
in the dozens of successful installations. As time passes and 
stream pollution becomes a greater problem, water systems will 
be closed up and the resulting conditions will make it necessary 
to employ chlorine in one way or another to keep the water in 
good condition. The progressive mills are anticipating this time 
by closing their water systems now and retaining in the mill the 
valuable stock, chemicals and heat units that formerly were lost. 


Surface Coloring 


By F. A. Soderberg’ 


Surface coloring, which has heretofore been used mostly for 
dipping tissue, and calender coloring of paper board, is coming 
more to the front in the production of all grades of paper and 
paper board. The reason for this lies in the fact that recent de- 
velopments have made it possible to increase the range of dye- 
stuffs suitable for this type of coloring and also permits the pro- 
duction of even, uniform shades on hard sized papers. The two 
radical improvements which we have mentioned above, coupled 
with the unequaled brilliance, excellent fastness to light and ease 
of manipulation, which this method of coloring offers, augur well 
for the adaption of calender dyeing by the industry as a whole. 

There are three distinct angles to be considered in discussing 
this work, namely, methods of application, apparatus for trans- 
mitting color to the paper and the types of dyestuffs best suited 
for this process. 

Let us consider first the way in which the color is applied. 
There are two fundamental methods, variations of which may be 
used to conform with the respective needs of the individual mills. 


~ 2 Junior member TAPPI, Technical Representative, General Dyestuff Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
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First, a portion of the color may be added in the beater, then 
topped on the calender to the desired shade. The advantage of 
this procedure rests in the fact that the background tends to give 
the surface coloring greater depth and intensity much in the same 
manner as a priming coat serves to intensify the ultimate color 
when painting a house. In the production of deep shades on paper 
board which is to be converted into boxes, this method gives the 
effect of a beater dyed sheet on the fold and also where the paper 
is cut, a feature which will undoubtedly please the converter. If a 
large amount of groundwood is used in a sheet, surface coloring 
tends to cover up the “shiners” which would otherwise appear 
white on the finished sheet. Even when groundwood is not in- 
cluded in the furnish there are many imperfections in the paper 
which are covered up by surface dyeing. 


When the second method is used, color is applied entirely from 
the color box or boxes, the number usually depending on whether 
or not both sides of the sheet are to be dyed. In some instances 
however, two water boxes are used in coloring one side of the 
web. As the first bath permeates the sheet, consequently the 
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second will not be absorbed appreciably, and deep shades can be 
produced with a minimum amount of dye. When the machine is 
equipped with two stacks, it is advisable to place the color box 
at the first or second nip of the second stack. If the above method 
is used, very uniform results may be obtained due to the smoothing 
out which the paper receives before color is applied. The condi- 
tion of the calender rolls and whether or not the sheet is heavily 
felt marked are also pertinent factors in the success or failure of 
surface coloring. 
Calender Coloring System 

3y the use of the simple closed system, shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch, it is possible to match any shade in a surprisingly short 
time and the loss in production in most cases is negligible. Only 
a matter of a few minutes are necessary to make a complete 
change from one color to another. A new color may be mixed 
in the tank A. While the other tanks and color boxes are being 
washed free from the solution used in the previous run, the valves 
are placed conveniently to permit the dropping of any part or all 
of the color from the tanks, if this becomes necessary during a 
run. The continuous flow of solution insures constant agitation 
which in turn necessarily produces uniform results. A great many 
variables encountered in beater coloring are entirely eliminated 
by this method since definite control on the color and water used 
are adequate means of guaranteeing satisfactory results. 

It is exceedingly difficult to produce even tones on hard sized 
sheets, a streaked surface resulting when the color is applied on 
the calender of a machine running at normal speed. Since de- 
creased speed in turn means loss of production, many board mills 
have naturally been prejudiced against surface dyeing. With Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation’s method we are able to produce very 
even coloring on all types of paper and paper board. This process 
is also directly responsible for the increase in the number of 
shades which may be produced satisfactorily, and for this reason 
it will be interesting to note the effect which it has upon the pro- 
duction of surface colored paper in the future. It is only reason- 
able to expect a continued increase in the use of calender dyeing 
when the trade as a whole becomes better acquainted with the 
potential possibilities of the method. 
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3 BA, Soluble Pure Blue 2 G and others have been used with 
considerable success due to their good solubility, high tinctorial 
value and extreme brilliance. These features recommend this 
group of dyestuffs for all work where exceptional fastness to light 
and other special requirements are not essential. These colors are 
for the most part very soluble in water and do not precipitate out 
of solution, prime requisites in calender coloring. 

“Fastusol” and “Paramount” colors are two new groups which 
are particularly well suited for the production of shades of un- 
excelled fastness to light. With these dyes it is possible to pro- 
duce a very complete range of colorings from delicate pastels to 
the deep hues required in specialty work. If a mill is confronted 
with any special requirements, the shade which will conform to 
these may easily be found in one of the above groups. These 
types of colors open a comparatively new field in the coloring 
of paper and, coupled with the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
the men in charge, should produce innovations which will be ex- 
ceedingly beneficial to the paper industry. 

Certain types of color which are suitable for beater dyeing are 
not particularly well adapted to Surface Coloring. Basic colors 
such as Chrysoidine Y Extra Conc., Methylene Blue Extra Conc., 
and Methyl Violet D X X have been used to some extent on cheap 
grades of paper board, but the results as a whole have been very 
unsatisfactory. These dyes have a tendency to precipitate out of 
solution and cause no end of trouble while they produce ununiform 
runs even with the addition of more color at various intervals. 
Basic dyestuffs are very difficult to dissolve at high concentrations 
and it is therefore necessary to add acid to the solution in order 
to dissolve sufficient quantity to produce even moderate depth of 
shade. The use of acid is detrimental to the apparatus as a whole 
and particularly to the calender rolls which lose their high polish 
if the solution comes in contact with them for any length of time. 

The writer has endeavored to cover briefly the fundamental 
phases of surface coloring which we sincerely believe will replace 
beater dyeing in a great many instances due, above all, to its low 
cost. Such radical changes in procedure, which have in the past 
met with resistance in the mill, are gradually being accepted due 
to the correlation of the technical and practical sides of paper 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


For additional information regarding these abstracts sub- 
scribers should address the chairman of the Abstracts Com- 
mittee, Dr. Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 21st 
and B Streets, Washington, D. C. 


Sulphite Process 


Process and Apparatus for Producing Wood Pulp. C. B. 
Thorne. U. S. pat. 1,691,682, Nov. 13, 1928. When sulphite 
liquor is heated there is a tendency for the sulphur dioxide to 
be liberated, and to avoid this the heated liquor is maintained 
under pressure by circulating a gas (preferably sulphur dioxide) 
under pressure through the apparatus. From the storage tank 
the acid can be pumped through a series of heaters (which 
preferably utilize waste heat, such as that from the waste 
liquor from the blow-pits and the digester relief) into a hot 
liquor tank. The latter is connected at the bottom with a 
pulsating tank, and the latter again with the digesters, a 
heater being preferably interposed in the acid line from the 
pulsating tank to the digesters, and this acid line being con- 
nected so as to fill the digesters either from the bottom or 
from the top. A compressed sulphur dioxide line is connected 
to the top of the hot liquor tank, the pulsating tank and each 
of the digesters; and from the top of each of these there is 
a pipe connecting with the relief line. The hot liquor tank 
and pulsating tank are of similar construction to the digesters. 
After charging the digesters with chips, sulphur dioxide is 
admitted to a pressure of 70 to 100 lbs. per sq. in., the digester 
is filled with hot acid from the hot acid tank, and if required 
cooking is continued by means of steam preferably by in- 
direct heating. Circulation or pulsation of the liquor in the 
digester may be produced by forcing some of the liquor into 
the pulsating tank and then forcing it back either into the top 
or into the bottom of the digester. Except for the pumping 
of the liquor from the storage tank into the hot liquor tank, 
the acid is handled exclusively by the compressed gas pressure. 
—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Production of a Practically Lignin-Free Pulp 
by the Sulphite Process. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. Fr. pat. 
623,702, March 22, 1927. A high free sulphur dioxide concen- 
tration is maintained right to the end of the cook. For ex- 
ample, spruce is cooked with a liquor containing 1.25 per cent lime 
and magnesia and 5.3 per cent of total sulphur dioxide. Towards 
the end of the cook the bisulphite is destroyed, but there 
remains approximately 2 per cent of free sulphur dioxide. The 
cooking operation is controlled by means of analysis and is stopped 
when there remains no bisulphite—A. P.-C. 

Sixty Years Operating Advancement in the Sulphite Industry. 
T. L. Dunbar. Canadian Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 27, 317-319 (Feb. 28, 1929); Paper 
Trade J. 88, No. 9, 46-48 (Feb. 28, 1929). A brief outline of 
the slowness in the progress and development of the sulphite 
pulp industry since its inception by Tilghman, with a short 
discussion of three recent improvements in sulphite equip- 
ment: digester fillers, liquor circulating systems, and hot liquor 
and gas recovery.—A. P.-C. 


Bleaching 


Bleaching Sulphite Pulp. L. Rys. Eichmann & Co., Sand- 
hiibel, Schliesen, Czechoslovakia. Paper Trade J. 88, No. 1, 
65-72 (Jan. 3, 1929). A large number of laboratory-scale 
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experiments have shown that sulphite pulp is most efficiently 
bleached in two stages, using chlorine water in the first and 
hypochlorite in the second, the ratio of active bleaching agent 
in the two stages being 3 or 4 to 1. If the pulp is treated 
before each stage with alkali equal to 0.5 to 1.0 per cent of its 
weight, and thoroughly washed, the action is still further improved, 
This alkaline extraction removes partically bleached products 
which are only sparingly soluble in water. Milk of lime is as 
effective an extraction agent as caustic soda; sulphurous acid 
(sulphite liquor) solution is valueless; addition of bleach to 
the alkaline solution is of no advantage. The entire bleaching 
is carried out at low density, the first stage at room temper- 
ature, the second at about 35°C. The saving in bleach over 
a one-stage bleaching with hypochlorite may reach 30%, being 
greater the more difficult the pulp is to bleach. This saving 
is as great as can be obtained by bleaching in two stages at 
high density. The time is no longer than for a two-stage 
high-density bleaching, and might well be shortened further 
by catalytic acceleration in the second stage. The pulp pro- 
duced is better in color and chemical quality than can he 
obtained by bleaching with hypochlorite alone under any con- 
ditions. The difficultly soluble chlorinated products formed 
with chlorine water are also formed in bleaching with hypo- 
chlorite, but in the latter case are rapidly attacked and broken 
down to soluble compounds, because of the alkaline and 
strongly oxidizing nature of the solution. Since the chlorina- 
tion is greater at high density, an intermediate alkaline extrac- 
tion should be of value in two-stage high-density bleaching. 
The bleached pulps were compared for color and general purity 
by means of their fluorescence in ultra-violet light. Pure 
cellulose fluoresces a clear blue-violet, while an entirely un- 
bleached pulp is brown. Very fine gradations in purity are 
clearly evident, and may be recorded photographically.—A P.-C. 
Sizing 

Dependence of Hardness of Sizing on the Degree of Beating. 
Johannes Berger. Paper Maker and Brit. Paper Trade J. 76, 
Annual No., 59-61 (1828). The hardness of sizing of a numbe: 
of papers of different degrees of beating was compared with a 
number of groundwood-free printing papers of different degrees 
of sizing. The floating method was used in every case to 
determine the degree of sizing, and each sample was subjected 
to four tests, using respectively, (1) 0.1 per cent caustic soda 
and dry phenolphthalein indicator, (2) 1 per cent ammonium 
thiocyanate and ferric chloride indicator, (3) tannic acid solu- 
tion with powdered ferric chloride indicator, and (4) a solution 
of ink. The quarter- and half-sized papers are surpassed in 
hardness of sizing by papers of a lower degree of beating. 
Resistance to penetration by ink increases with increase in 
beating, especially between the degrees of beating of 50 and 70 
(Schopper-Riegler), where the slump character of the mucilage 
begins to be manifested. As the degree of beating increases 
from 10 to 94, the capacity for resisting penetration by the 
testing liquid increases approximately 365, 98, 90 and 10,000 
times, respectively, by the different methods used; whilst the 
completely sized printing paper was 27, 33, 18 and 1600 times 
more resistant than the unsized paper, when tested by the four 
methods, respectively. The method using sodium hydroxide 
initially gives more favorable results than with ink, but with 
2 more lengthy contact with the testing liquid the values be- 
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wume inferior, owing to the detrimental action of the soda on 
the sizing of the paper, the alkali apparently having a solvert 
action on both rosin and cellulose-mucilage sizing. Methods 
(2) and (3) differ considerably in the results compared with 
the method using ink, and it is considered that the use of either 
ink or sodium hydroxide with the phenolphthalein as indicator 
afford the best means of gaining an insight into the extent 
of sizing —A. P.-C. 

Proposed Method for Analysis of Rosin Size. E. Frank 
Whittington. Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Paper 
Trade J. 88, No. 8, 231 (Feb. 21, 1929); Paper Mills 52, No. 
8, 136 (Feb. 23, 1929). The following method was developed 
owing to lack of platinum ware for the alkali determination, 
and is based on the fact that the amount of acid necessary to 
liberate the combined rosin is directly proportional to the 
amount of alkali combined with the rosin. Determine total 
solids by heating to constant weight at 230 deg. F., weighing 
at the end of 30 min. and then at 10 min. intervals. To de- 
termine free rosin, dissolve 2 g. in neutral alcohol and titrate 
with decinormal alcoholic potassium hydroxide, using phenolph- 
thalein as indicator. To determine total rosin, work up the 
residue from the total solids determination into a paste with 
boiling water, and gradually add water to a total of about 100 
cc, add 40 cc. decinormal sulphuric acid, extract with ether 
with the usual precautions as regards washing, etc., evaporate 
the ether and weigh the residue of rosin. To determine total 
alkali, titrate the excess sulphuric acid in the solution and 
washings from which the total rosin was extracted—A. P.-C. 

Factors in the Sizing of Paper Pulp. Rene Escourrou. 
Chimie et Industrie 20, 1039-1042 (Dec. 1928). A brief dis- 
cussion of the effects of the chief factors involved in sizing: 
water, pH value, rosin, stock, and impurities—A. P.-C. 

Rosin Sizing by the Delthirna Method. E. Oeman. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 27, 282, 304-306 (Feb. 21, 1929). A discussion 
of the results obtained in the application of the process (cov- 
ered by Swedish patent 63,230), which consists in preparing 
the size by pumping a 0.5 per cent caustic soda liquor at 
ordinary temperature through a series of tubular elements or 
coils filled with lump rosin. It has been found to possess 
the following advantages: it is automatic and continuous, the 
solution has a constant composition, the apparatus does not 
require any attention other than to be charged with rosin 
once a day, the size solution is highly concentrated (40 g. 
per 1.), troubles from clogged pipes, dirty floors, etc. are 
eliminated. The mechanism of rosin sizing is discussed to 
explain the superiority of the Delthirna process over the or- 
dinary process.—A. P.-C. 

Delthirna Sizing Process. Z. Delcroix. Papeteries Navarre. 
Papier 32, 73-83 (Jan., 1929). An account of the results ob- 
tained in the actual application in mill operations of the process, 
which consists essentially in treating lump rosin with a dilute 
caustic soda solution (about 15 g. per 1.) at not less than 
150 deg. C. The equipment of the experimental, semi-commer- 
cial unit at the French School of Paper Making, Grenoble, 
and of the commercial unit at the Papeteries du Pont-de-Claix 
are described. The process has been found to give automatically a 
size solution of practically constant composition without re- 
quiring any attention other than filling the rosin towers, and 
superior sizing is obtained with an approximately 20 per cent 
lower rosin consumption.—A. P.-C. 


Dyes and Dyeing 


Decreasing Two-Sidedness of Paper. Ivar Ekholm. Nationai 
Aniline Co. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 27, 283-284 (Feb. 21, 1929). 
A discussion of the causes of two-sidedness in paper, during 
the formation of the sheet at the wet end of the paper machine, 
during the drying process, and on the calender, together with 
indications of how to eliminate or minimize it—A. P.-C. 

Process for Coloring Paper. I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktien- 
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gesellschaft. Belg. pat. 349,791, April 30, 1928. One side only 
of the paper is colored by passing it over the orifice of a 
container in which is the dye solution, the passage of the 
sheet creating a suction which draws the solution —A. P.-C. 

Notes on the Coloring of Paper. J. Niederhauser. Etab- 
lissements Kuhlmann. Papier 32, 85-87 (Jan. 1929). A brief 
discussiun of the merits of various dyes of French manufacture 
for the coloring of paper particularly the Diazol lumiére, 
Solanthrene and Luminol colors of the Etablissements Kuhl- 
mann.—A. P.-C, 

Coloring of Paper. G. Martin. Papeterie Special No. 17-21 
(1928). <A brief review of the properties of the various classes 
of coloring matters used for coloring papers, and of the process 
of coloring paper.—A. P.-C. 


Fillers 


Retention of Filler in Paper. G. K. Spence. New York and 
Pennsylvania Co. Paper Mill 52, No. 8, 50-54 (Feb. 23, 1929); 
Paper Trade J. 88, No. 12, 58-59 (March 21, 1929). Detailed 
instructions are given as to the procedure which should be 
followed so as to obtain reliable results in making filler re- 
tention tests. The retention can also be obtained with much 
less trouble and with a satisfactory degree of accuracy from 
the following data: moisture, fiber and clay contents of the 
finished sheet; fiber and clay contents of the sheet passing 
from the wire to the first press (dry basis); fiber and clay 
contents of the stock in the water leaving the first press (dry 
basis); fiber and clay contents of the stock in the white water 
from the wire (dry basis); fiber and clay content of the stock 
in the head box (dry basis); combined water content of the 
clay used and natural ash in the fiber mix. The method of 
calculation is explained in detail by means of an example. 
—A. P.-C, 

Colloids in Paper Making. J. Charvet. Papeteries de Rives. 
Papier 32, 41-52 (Jan. 1929). <A brief discussion of the prop- 
erties of colloids used in paper making, particularly gelatin 
and also fillers—A. P.-C. 


Drying 


Further Research and Experiment in Pulp Drying. R. D. 
Kehoe. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 27, 273-276 (Feb. 21, 1929). 
A discussion of the merits of the Fidalgo Drying System, 
which consists in sheeting the pulp on a Kamyr wet machine, 
shredding the moist sheet, drying the shredded pulp and baling 
it for shipment.—A. P.-C. 

Sectional Drive With Individual Motors for Each Cylinder 
Mould and Primary Press. K. L. Howe. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. Paper Trade J. 88, No. 8, 
143-149 (Feb. 21, 1929); Paper Mill 52, No. 8, 70-74 (Feb. 23, 
1929). A successful drive has been developed in which in- 
dividual motors are applied to each cylinder mould and primary 
press, and is now in operation in a paper mill on the Pacific 
Coast. The small motors on the cylinder moulds and primary 
presses do not have speed regulators and no attempt is made 
to hold them to a specific speed, their characteristics being 
such that they automatically develop substantially constant 
torque for any desired torque adjustment. Each of these 
motors automatically accommodates itself to the speed of the 
felt and develops an amount of torque sufficient to overcome 
the friction of the section which it is driving and to hold the 
felt taut. ‘Each of these motors is adjustable for any desired 
amount of tension on the felt and will maintain that tension 
uniformly. They are operated in parallel. with the first main 
press motor and start and stop in synchronism therewith. The 
main advantages claimed for the drive are: greatly increased 
life of the first press felt, improved formation and greatly in- 
creased strength of the sheet, sustained capacity at maximum 
production, increased life of wire cloth covering on the cylinder 
moulds, almost complete elimination of felt stretch and com- 
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plete elimination of felt and sheet stretch between cylinder 
moulds and the first main press.—A. P.-C. 

Mechanism of Drying of Pulp and Paper. T. K. Sherwood. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Paper 
Trade J. 88, No. 8, 134-136 (Feb. 21, 1929). A discussion cf 
the various factors involved in the drying of pulp and paper 
on drum driers, bringing out more particularly the influence of 
air velocity on the rate of drying in the constant-rate period 
and in the zone of unsaturated surface drying.—A. P.-C. 


Air-Drying Instead of Cylinder-Drying. A. Lambrette. 
Papeterie 51, 122-129 (Feb. 10, 1929). A brief discussion of the 
merits of air-drying over cylinder-drying.—A. P.-C. 


Device for Drying Paper. Frederick Grewin. Fr. pat. 645- 
651. The nozzles through which air is blown into the pockets 
between the sheet and the drier rolls have heretofore been 
placed in line with, but a little outside the pockets; and the 
strong air current frequently injured the edge of the sheet. 
This is now avoided by,placing the nozzles some little dis- 
tance in from the edge of the sheet. This may be accomplished 
by fitting existing nozzles with sleeves of appropriate length 
projecting inside the pockets. These sleeves may be provided 
near the outer end with adjustable slots (similar to those of 
a Bunsen burner) through which air is drawn into the sleeve 
by the air blast, which thus acts as an air injector—A. P.-C. 


Drive for Paper Machine Driers. B. A. Malkin. Eng. pat. 
299,236. In a paper machine having two sets of drier rolls 
carrying an upper and a lower felt, each pair of adjacent upper 
and lower rolls is driven by a motor by suitable gearing, 
either spur or worm gearing, enclosed in oil-tight casings. 
The motors may be arranged to run independently of one 
another or may be connected to a common controlling device. 
—A. P.-C. 

Ross-Grewin High Pressure Vapor Removal System for 
Paper Machine Driers. A. E. Montgomery and H. G. Rappolt. 
J. D. Ross Engineering Co., New York. Paper Trade J. 88, 
No. 8, 149-151 (Feb. 21, 1929); Paper Mill 52, No. 9, 18, 20 
(March 2, 1929). A brief discussion of the main benefits 
claimed for the system, which are: (1) more even drying 
across the sheet, (2) increased drying capacity, (3) reduction 
of steam used per pound of finished paper, (4) longer life of 
felts, and (5) requires a minimum amount of steam and power 
to operate—A. P.-C. 

Characteristics of Suction Press Felts. J. W. M. Jamieson. 
Fenmans, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, Que. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
27, 351-352 (March 7, 1929). An outline of the changes in 
press felt structure which were necessitated by the introduction 
of suction press rolls—A. P.-C. 

Apparatus for Controlling the Drying Operation in Paper 
Machines. Geo. S. Witham, Jr. U. S. pat. 1,694,349, Dec. 4, 
1928 Witham’s U. S. pats. 1,626,060, 1,646,515 and 1,645,516 
provide for the control of the drying of paper by passing con- 
ditioned air through a suitably constructed box in close prox- 
imity to the sheet and then passing it over a device responsive 
to changes in humidity, e.g., a wet-bulb thermometer. The 
moisture content of the air, after passing in contact with the 
sheet depending on the moisture content and temperature of 
the sheet, can be used to control the admission of steam to 
the driers. In the present invention the box is dispensed with 
and the air is passed through the space bounded by the sheet 
in passing from an upper roll to the following lower roll, the 
doctor operating on the lower roll and the upper felt, the 
gap between the doctor and the felt being suitably closed, e.g., 
by a length of rubber belting. The nozzle through which the 
conditioned air is delivered into this space is placed at one 
side of the machine, and a board is provided for roughly seal- 
ing the space adjacent to the nozzle against influx of air from 
the body of air surrounding the machine.—A. P.-C. 
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Inductively-Heated Drying Drum. C. C. Heritage. U. §, 
pat. 1,701,156, Feb. 5, 1929. Inside the drum and insulated 
therefrom is a suitable wire coil connected to a source of 
alternating current. The cylindrical portion of the dryer js 
insulated from the ends and from the rest of the machine, so 
that when an electric current is passed through the interior 
coil, the shell acts as a single-turn secondary coil of a trans- 
former. There is thus generated a high-amperage low-voltage 
current, in the shell, which is heated thereby, and the temper- 
ature can be easily and accurately regulated by regulating the 
current through the coil—A. P.-C. 

Method of Drying Paper and Apparatus Therefor. A. E, 
Montgomery. U. S. pat. 1,691,930, Nov. 20, 1928. The prin- 
ciple of the invention consists in drying the paper in an 
atmosphere of superheated steam at atmospheric pressure, 
The sheet is first heated by means of a small number oi 
ordinary drying rolls and is then passed into casing containing 
series of coils heated by means of steam at a pressure of about 
200 pounds, the paper being threaded between the banks of 
coils. Drying is then finished by passing around a few more 
ordinary drying cylinders, which may be placed in the same 
casing as the high-pressure steam coils. The paper is under 
tension when passing around the first set of drying rolls, and 
may be supported on a felt or wire when passing between the 
steam coils, but need not be supported when passing over the 
final drying rolls. The second set of rolls is heated by means of 
the steam produced by the drying of the paper by the steam 
coils, and the first set of drying rolls is heated by the exhaust 
from the second set. It is claimed that paper can thus be dried 
with about 1.75 lbs. of steam per pound of paper, or approx- 
imately half what is required by the usual drying system. 

Water Evacuator for Drying Cylinders. Wm. H. Millspaugh 
assignor to the Paper and Textile Machinery Co. U.S. pat. 1,- 
693,934, Dec. 4, 1928. The cylinder is braced by means of a pair 
of internal conical truss members, joined together at their bases 
at the center of the drying roll. The central portion of the 
drier shell is further braced by means of a spider placed between 
the conical members. Steam is admitted through the perforated 
shaft which extends through the full length of the cylinder, and 
the conical truss members are perforated to permit of distribution 
of the steam throughout the cylinder. For high-speed dryers 
the water evacuator consists of a vertical tube having a flare 
mouth or snoop at the upper end in close proximity to the inside 
of the shell, while the lower portion surrounds the shaft and is 
terminated in the form of a weight to keep the tubular portion 
in a vertical position. The evacuator is mounted on the shaft 
at the end remote from the steam inlet, the inside of the shaft 
being blanked off to permit of evacuating the water through the 
trunnion. For low-speed dryers the evacuator is fixed to the 
shaft or to one of the conical truss members and rotates with 
cylinder.—A.P.C. 


Method of and Means for Increasing the Capacity of Drying 
Installations. J. G. Olsson assignor to Aktiebolaget Svenska 
Filaktfarbriken. U. S. pat. 1,697,927, Jan. 8, 1928—The air sup- 
plied to the paper machine room is heated in such a manner that 
a portion of this air is at a higher temperature than the re- 
mainder. The portion which has been heated to a higher tem- 
perature is discharged adjacent the drier, in such a manner as 
to cause it to flow along the sides of the drier section and to mix 
with the moist air escaping from the drier, while the air which 
has been heated to a lower temperature is admitted into the 
room at a greater distance from the drier for the purpose of 
ventilating and cooling the room. The hot moist air from the 
driers is passed in series through two heat exchangers (e. g,, 
Briner economizers). The heated air from the first economizer 
(i. e., the one through which the vapor-laden air from the driers 
passes first) is at the higher temperature and is discharged 
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(after heating further by means of steam coils if required) near 
the driers, while the air which has been heated in the second 
economizer is used for the ventilation of the paper machine room, 
—A, P.-C. 

A New Board-Drying Process. J. Duchaillut. Papier 32, 
95-103 (Jan. 1929).—A discussion of the merits of the Schilde 
drying system, in which the sheets of board are passed through 
a drying chamber or tunnel where they are supported flat on a 
suitable endless flat porous conveyor, instead of being hung up 
by clips. Heating coils extend throughout the whole length of 
the tunnel, both above and below the boards. The ventilation 
system is designed to ensure even and uniform impingement of 
air perpendicularly to the surface of the board, both from above 
and below, and the air is used repeatedly by reheating it to in- 
crease its drying power.—A. P.-C. 

Process for Drying Board. R. Kastner and H. Schmolka. 
Belg. pat. 347,928, Feb. 29, 1928.—A pile of sheets, separated by 
wire screens between which are metal plates which are connected 
to a source of electric current, is pressed, and then while still 
pressed is heated electrically till dry—aA. P.-C. 

Festoon Paper Drier. A. Lambrette. U. S. pat. 1,692,129, 
Nov. 20, 1926—The introduction of the paper into the drier is 
obtained by means of one or more air jets, the main object of 
which is to arrange the paper in regular folds, to stretch the 
same in the direction of the width, and to prevent every con- 
tact of the coated side of the paper with parts of the machine. 
The regular folding of the paper on the sticks is secured by the 
fact that the air jets stop the paper on the stick at a moment that 
the latter is brought under the jets by the movement of the 
chains. The stretching or spreading in the direction of the width 
is obtained by the fact that the air strikes the middle of the sheet 
and that it must escape on both sides in swelling the fold and 
in tending to widen it. These two effects, which are obtained 
by means of the jets of air do away with all devices which in 
machines of this kind, must touch the coated side of the paper 
so as to cause it to fold itself about the sticks and to spread it 
so that it will be flat and smooth.—A. P.-C, 

Paper-Tube Drier. O. B. Brown and H. Parker assignors to 
Brown Co. U. S. pat 1,697,454, Jan. 1, 1929.—Tubes formed by 
winding paper on a mandrel are removed from the mandrels by 
subjecting to the action of moist hot air which causes the tubes 
to expand and free the mandrels. Moist air for the purpose is 
taken from that portion of the drier where the drying is begun, 
and this air is heated to the desired degree and such further 
moisture added as may be desirable, the heating and addition 
of moisture being controlled automatically. After removal of the 
mandrels the tubes are passed through the drying chamber, 
heated air being passed lengthwise around and through the tubes 
and traveling in a direction opposite to that of the tubes. The 
tubes are transported through the drying chamber in super- 
posed tiers; and in order to prevent the warmer air from re- 
maining in the upper portion of the chamber, air is withdrawn 
at various positions along the length of the drier and reintro- 
duced at a level different from that at which it was taken. To 
aid in the general progression of the air lengthwise of the cham- 
ber, this air is returned further advanced than the withdrawal 
position in the direction of progress of the air through the cham- 
ber, and if desired it may be heated. Moisture-laden air is taken 
from the chamber at suitable positions lengthwise thereof, re- 
heated, and returned to the chamber, preferably in positions back 
of the withdrawal position. The temperature to which the air 
is heated by the “boosters” and “circulators” is preferably auto- 
matically controlled—aA. P.-C. 


Pulp Testing 
Strength Testing of Chemical Pulp. .Comparison of Beating 
with the Abbe Pebble Mill and a New Metal Ball Mill. Gosta 
Hall, Korsnas Wood Pulp Mills, Fefle, Sweden; and William 
S. Woodson, Jr., Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Paper Trade J. 88, No. 4, 51-55 (Jan. 24, 1929).—Results are 
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given of comparative beating tests on unbleached strong sul- 
phate and bleached sulphite with the Abbe pebble mill and the 
new Abbe metal ball mill. In order to be able to replace the 
pebble mill directly with the ball mill without requiring any 
change in the drive of the.apparatus, the new mill was adjusted 
to 60 r.p.m.; but this speed proved unfavorably slow, because 
in order to get a sufficiently quick beating action it was necessary 
to use very large metal balls (25 1-in. balls and 10 1.25 in. balls) 
which caused excessive shortening of the fibers in the beating. 
The temperature, pH and freeness of the stock were determined 
at the beginning and end of each run, and the test sheets were 
tested with the Gurley densometer, Schopper folding and ten- 
sile strength testers and Elmendorf tearing tester. The action in 
the pebble mill is primarily characterized as a tearing-up of the 
fibers, and that of the ball mill as a crushing and shortening of 
the fibers, so that ball mill beating gives a paper of higher den- 
sity than pebble mill beating; although higher degrees of beat- 
ing (as measured in the Williams freeness tester) are reached 
with the pebble mill at all beating intervals, the same pulp 
beaten in the ball mill gives constantly a paper of higher density. 
With continued beating the ball mill beaten pulp is throughout 
superior to the pebble mill beaten pulp as regards both bursting 
strength and breaking length, in the case of both sulphate and 
sulphite pulps, showing that the density follows the changes in 
strength more closely than the degree of beating. The tensile 
and bursting strength curves accompany each other closely, and 
these two strength properties can be considered parallel func- 
tions of the beaten conditions; and it is shown that if a paper of 
high bursting and tensile strength is wanted the beating should 
aim at a combination of crushing and moderate shortening of 
the fiber, the small fiber fragments which form an unavoidable 
by-product in any beating probably contributing to a high ten- 
sile and bursting strength by closing the paper structure and 
cementing the fibers together. Losses of fiber fragments on the 
sheet mold often dictate the maximum in bursting and tensile 
strength which the beating curves show, so that it is necessary 
to standardize both the fineness of the wire cloth and the suc- 
tion applied in order to get concordant results. The folding 
strength curves of the sulphate pulp show that pebble mill beat- 
ing gives a more pliable paper than ball mill beating; but the 
bleached sulphite did not show the same results because, due to 
the rubbing between the pebbles, the fibers are curled and 
kneaded together into lump and knots which lower the strength. 
Judging from the tearing strength curves, the heavy balls of 
the bronze mill caused an emphatic shortening of the fibers; but 
this was not revealed in the photomicrographs. No final con- 
clusions as to beating action of the metal ball mill can be drawn 
from these preliminary tests, because too big balls had to be 
used in this case due to particular circumstances; and continued 
experiments in Sweden have shown that excessive shortening of 
the fibers can be avoided and the beating action modified by 
using smaller balls (e.g., 34 inch diameter) and running at a 
higher speed. The increase in ash was 0.1 per cent in the ball 
mill and 0.4 per cent in the pebble mill, which could have no in- 
fluence on the results of the strength tests. Both temperature 
and hydrogen-ion concentration change more in the ball mill than 
in the pebble mill during the beating. An average of 7 deg F. was 
measured in the 4-hour ball mill run with sulphate pulp as against 
5 deg. F. in the corresponding pebble mill run. The pH value 
changed from 7.6 to 7.8 in the pebble mill and from 7.6 to 8.0 in 
the ball difference being attributed to more thorough “squeezing” 
of mill during the same 4-hour run with unbleached sulphate, the 
fibers in the ball mill, whereby a larger portion of the 
alkali absorbed by the pulp is brought into solution. From a 
general comparison between the variations of individual strength 
properties, the bursting strength appears to be the most even 
exponent of the strength, the bursting test giving the most even 
results, while the folding endurance shows the largest deviations 
between duplicate tests—A. P.-C. 
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Proposed Method for the Quantitive Determination of Pitch 
in Wood Pulp. Roger C. Griffin. A. D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. Paper Trade J. 88, No. 9, 45 (Feb. 28, 1929); Paper Mill 
52, No. 8, 38 (Feb. 23, 1929).—A detailed description of the 
method which is being worked upon with a view to developing 
an official method to be adopted by TAPPI—A. P.-C. 

Physical Standards for Pulp. H. A. Rothchild. Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation. Paper Mill 52, No. 8, 118, 120 (Feb. 23, 
1929); Paper Trade J. 88, No. 11, 52-53 (March 14, 1929).—The 
large variety of testing methods and varied preferences of dif- 
ferent operators make the general adoption of a definite standard 
method almost impossible. It is therefore suggested that pulps 
be evaluated by comparing with a standard sample which is sub- 
jected to the same testing procedure as the pulps which are to 
be evaluated.—A. P.-C. 

Freeness Testing as an Aid in Pulp Evaluation. D. S. Davis. 
International Paper Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
(Analyt. Edit.) 1, 47-49 (Jan. 15, 1929).—In comparing pulps for 
the selection of one which shall possess desired physical proper- 
ties, it is suggested that freeness tests be made at various in- 
tervals of beating time and that comparison of the rates of 
change of freeness will enable the field to be narrowed down 
considerably. The usual physicial tests can then be made on 
only a few of the pulps at a great saving in time and labor. Data 
for the complete comparison of a very good with a very poor 
pulp are presented, and it is shown that the freeness data, by far 
the most accurate, are susceptible to rigorous mathematical 
treatment.—A. P.-C. 

Semi-Automatic Sheet Machine for Pulp Strength Testing. 
Hellm. Schwalbe. Paper Trade J. 88, No. 5, 63-65 (Jan. 21, 
1929).—In order to obtain the thorough mixing required for the 
production of a uniform and satisfactory test sheet, a stirring 
chamber is mounted directly over the wire on which the sheet 
is formed and is provided with an electrically-driven agitator. In 
order to transfer the stock from the round stirring chamber on 
to the rectangular wire, the two are connected by a suitably 
shaped connecting chamber inside which are vanes which in the 
upper part are parallel to the short side of the wire and in the 
lower part are parallel to the long side. While the pulp is being 
stirred in the stirring chamber, the connecting chamber is filled 
with water; and when stirring is completed (5 minutes), the slide 
between the mixing chamber and connecting chamber and the 
drain valve are opened simultaneously. At the end of 5 minutes 
the underframe of the sheet machine is lowered, the sheet mold 
is taken out and the sheet is couched off with only the weight of 
the sheet mold, no hand pressure being applied. Results of tests 
made on sheet prepared with this machine are given showing that 
the sheets are much more uniform than with other sheet ma- 
chines, the deviations of individual tests from the mean very 
seldom exceeding 5 per cent.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp Testing and Analysis 

Quality of Purified Wood Fiber. Royal H. Rasch. Research 
Associate, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., for the 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. Paper Trade J. 88, No. 8, 233-263 
(Feb. 21, 1929).—The qualities of purified wood fibers and com- 
mercial papers prepared from these fibers have been investigated 
from the standpoint of chemical purity, color, durability and 
permanence, and compared with other typical papers and paper 
making fibers. In order to simulate as closely as possible the de- 
teriorating effects of natural aging, and thus determine the 
probable relative permanence of various types of papers and 
paper making fibers, accelerated aging treatments, involving the 
exposure of samples to an elevated temperature, were made and 
the extents of physical and chemical degradation compared. It 
is not known how accurately such tests can reproduce the effects 
of natural aging, however, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
materials possessing a high degree of stability toward the heat 
test would be correspondingly more permanently durable than 
those which manifested greater changes in chemical and physical 
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properties. The data obtained thus far point to the following 
general conclusions: (1) Accurate evaluation of the quality of 
papers or of the suitability of a pulp or half-stock for conversion 
into a given type of paper must be based on observations as to 
their performance under specified tests. Fiber composition can 
not be taken as a criterion of the excellence of a paper. The 
all-rag papers and wood fiber papers which have been studied 
both cover similar wide ranges of durability and permanence, 
(2) While it is desirable that the alpha-cellulose content of a 
paper making fiber intended for permanent uses should be as 
high as possible, conclusions based on this determination alone 
may be in error due to the fact that the non-alpha-cellulose con- 
stituents of different types of fibers vary, weight for weight, in 
the extent to which they influence the permanence qualities of 
these fibers. Modified celluloses are known to be active in caus- 
ing rapid deterioration of cellulose; pentosans, on the other hand, 
appear to be relatively inert in this respect. (3) The decrease in 
the alpha-cellulose content of a cellulose material caused by 
artificial aging is considered an indication of relative permanence, 
Purified wood pulps resemble the best grades of rag half-stock 
in suffering but slight changes in alpha-cellulose after an expos- 
ure to a temperature of 100 deg. C. for 72 hours. In this re- 
spect purified wood fibers are considerably superior to poorer 
grades of rag fibers, such as old No. 1 white rag half-stocks, 
(4) Changes in the alpha-cellulose content of papers brought 
about by artificial aging are accompanied by fairly proportion- 
ate changes in physical properties, such as folding endurance 
and tearing resistance. It is therefore probable that the paper 
making wood pulp and rag half-stocks which drop appreciably 
in alpha-cellulose on heating would be unsuited for conversion 
into permanent types of papers. (5) Purified wood fibers have 
excellent color characteristics, comparing favorably with half- 
stocks prepared from the best grades new white rags. Since 
they are relatively very resistant to the effects of artificial aging, 
it is indicated that they would show similar good resistance to 
the yellowing effects of natural aging. (6) Ordinary grades of 
sulphite pulps must be considered unsuited for conversion into 
highly permanent types of papers. Although such papers may 
have a degree of durability sufficient for most purposes, the 
character of.the impurities present in the fibers is such as to 
cause relatively rapid deterioration and a consequent decrease in 
the initial strength qualities. (7) The better grades of soda pulps 
and the papers prepared from them appear to be considerably 
more permanent than the ordinary sulphite pulps and papers. 
It is probable that high-grade soda pulp may be safely used in 
certain printing and book papers where high strength qualities 
are not essential, but where a fair degree of permanence is re- 
quired. (8) A high degree of hydration appears to be detri- 
mental to the permanence of a paper. (9) Mineral fillers may 
be safely added to furnishes for permanent papers, and probably 
aid to some extent in preventing deterioration. (10) High 
strength imparted by glue sizing is rapidly lost when the paper 
is heated. It is probable, however, that the surface coating of 
glue protects the individual fibers from deterioration somewhat 
by retarding oxidation, and thus increases the permanence of 
the paper. (11) The manner in which the purified wood fibers, 
and papers prepared from them, reacted to the various tests 
which were applied, indicated that they were well adapted for 
use in high quality bond and permanent record papers, which 
have hitherto been made exclusively from furnishes of high- 
grade rag half-stock.—A. P.-C. 


Testing Method for Roofing Felt. P. W. Codwise. Paper 
Mill 52, No. 8, 46, 48, 154, 156 (Feb. 23, 1929); Paper Trade J. 
88, No. 9, 43-45 (Feb. 28, 1929).—A survey and discussion of the 
methods for the following determinations, as applied to roofing 
felts: weight, thickness, strength test, tensile breaking strength, 
bursting strength, tearing strength, ash, fiber composition, sat- 
urating characteristics, kerosene test, oil penetration test and 
xylol test—A. P.-C. 
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Physical and Chemical Characteristics of 


Hemp Stalks and 


Seed Flax Straw“ 


By E. R. Schafer and F. A. Simmonds! 


Hemp (Cannabis sativa) is cultivated for the fiber, which has 
considerable value in the manufacture of textiles, rope, twine, and 
netting. The bulk of fiber produced in this country is grown in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kentucky; less amounts are grown in 
California and Texas. The total area of hemp cultivated in the 
United States in 1928 was 3000 acres, and the production was 
1350 tons. This fiber has been used in the manufacture of high 
grade papers for many years. It is received by the paper maker 
in the form of spinning mill waste that contains varying amounts 
of woody tissues and often is received mixed with flax fiber. It 
is also received as old rope, twines, bagging, and rags, or as new 
rag cuttings. 

Hemp has never been cultivated expressly for paper making 
because of the relatively high cost of production compared to 
other paper-making materials. The growing of hemp for paper 
manufacture on drained peat marsh land that has little value 
for the production of other crops has been suggested. There 
are 10,000 acres of such land, known to be suitable for hemp 
production, in Wisconsin alone. The actual area is undoubtedly 
much larger. The fiber produced on this land would be some- 
what inferior for textile uses and therefore would not command 
so high a price as that produced for textiles. The average 
yield of hemp fiber from this land is about 900 pounds per acre, 
therefore, the total production possible from Wisconsin marsh 
land would be at least 4500 tons annually. The cost of production 
on such land would be about 3 cents per pound of fiber produced. 
The manufacturing cost (retting, scutching, etc.) would also be 
about 3 cents. The production of fiber to sell for 7 cents a pound 
would be considered a profitable venture in Wisconsin if a market 
for 1000 tons per year was guaranteed’. In considering the use 
of this fiber for paper making, at the price stated, it would have 
te be equivalent in quality to new white cotton rag cutings, No. 
1 silesias, or old white linen. If the fiber were of this quality, 
and it is believed that it would be, the market could readily ab- 
sorb the minimum production mentioned. 


Purpose of the Study 


A study of the utilization of the waste flax straw (Linum 
usitatissimum) from linseed production has been under way at 
the Forest Provdcts Laboratory since 1921 and the chemical prop- 
erties and technology of the production of paper from this material 
is fairly well known. In view of the physical similarity of the 
flax straw and the hemp stalk, the two materials might be ex- 
pected to possess similar chemical properties and pulping processes 
applicable to one might be equally applicable to the other. The 
object of the work presented here is to compare the chemical 
properties of hemp with the known chemical properties of flax. 


Description of the Hemp Plant 


The hemp plant is composed of a hollow central woody core 
around which there are bundles of long fiber called “bast,” which 


* Presented before the Division of Cellulose Chemistry at the 78th meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Minneapolis, Minn., September 9 to 13, 
1929. Published in Ind, Eng. Chem, 21, 1241 (December, 1929). 

1 Associate engineer and junior chemist, respectively, at the Forest Products 
Laboratory maintained by the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Madison, Wis., in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin. 

2 The authors are indebted to Professor A. H. Wright, Department of 
Agronomy, nag age of regen | Madison, Wisconsin, for this information. 

3 Dewey, L. H., and Merrill, J. Hemp Hurds as a Paper-Making Ma- 
terial, U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 404, sie 

* Schwalbe, C. G., and Beker, E. The Chemical Composition of Flax and 
Hemp Chaff. Z. Angew. Chem. 32, I, 126-9 (1919). 


extend the entire length of the stalk. It is the bast fiber that is 
used for textile purposes and which comes to the paper maker in 
the various forms previously described. The process of separating 
the bast from the rest of the plant consists of retting, breaking, 
and scutching, and is very similar to the method followed in the 
production of linen fiber. After separating the fiber the waste 
material is collectively called “hurds” and corresponds to the 
“shives” in linen manufacture. The hurds are about five times 
the weight of the bast fiber. 


Present Supply and Use of Hemp Hurds 

The total production of hurds in 1928 was approximately 6750 
tons, an amount which if concentrated in one place weuld hardiy 
be sufficient to keep one mill operating. Their utilization for paper, 
therefore, would be obtained most economically by processing 
them at mills not dependent on hurds for their supply of raw ma- 
terial. Hurds at the present time have no value except as fucl at 
hemp mills. 

Previous Investigations on Hemp 

The value of bast fiber in paper manufacture is, as already 
mentioned, well known. The use of hurds as a paper-making 
material was investigated by the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, some years ago’. Grades of paper 
which compared quite favorably with the better grades of print- 
ing paper were produced from hemp hurds by the soda process. 

The chemical properties of hemp and flax chaff (presumably 
towing mill waste) as reported by Schwalbe and Becker‘, and 


PLATE 1 


Hemp stalk (Cannabis sativa). Transverse Section x25. a, bark containing 
bast fibers; e, central hollow woody core; f, pith cells. 
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by Rassow and Zschenderlein®, have been reviewed by West®. The 
results of these investigators agree for all constituents except 
cellulose; much higher results being reported by Schwalbe and 
Becker. The reason for this discrepancy has been attributed to 
differences in analytical procedure. The results show both hemp 
and flax chaff to be quite similar in composition to wood except 
that the fats and waxes are higher in wood. Schwalbe suggests 
the use of flax and hemp chaff as a pulp material to increase the 
“hydration” or slowness of pulp stock’. 

The hemp fiber as reported by Uyeda’, and by Ueda and Sug- 
imoto® contains a large amount of cellulose associated with a fairly 
large amount of material soluble in 1 per cent caustic soda solu- 
tion, and relatively small amounts of lignin and extractives. In 
these respects it resembles cotton fiber. An analysis of hemp 
straw (stalks) according to Pomilio”® shows a percentage of cel- 
lulose about equal to that found in wood but an unusually low 
amount of material designated as noncellulose. The fat and 
wax constituent in hemp and linen fibers was investigated by 
Honeyman ™ and by Higgins.” The physical and chemical con- 
stants place the fats and wax constituent in hemp and linen close 
to beeswax. It is somewhat harder and more brittle than bees- 
wax, but less so than carnauba wax. The pectin in flax and hemp 
fiber occurs principally in the middle lamella, which separates the 

5 Rassow, B., and Zschenderlein, A. Composition of Hemp Wood. Z. 
Angew. Chem. 34, Aufsatzteil, 204-6 (1921). 

®* West, C. J. Hemp Wood as a Paper Making Material. Paper Trade J. 
73, 15, 46-8 (Ost. 13, 1921). 

7 Schwalbe, C. G. Accelerating the Formation of “Slime” in the Beater. 
Der Papierfabrikant 1-5 (1924). Paper Trade J. 80, 4, 46 (Jan. 22, 1925). 

8 Uyeda, Y. Proximate Composition of Korean Hemp and Ramie. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 12, 573-6 (1920). 

®Ueda, Y., and Sugimoto, T. The Korean Hemp Fiber. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. (Japan), 30, 145-7 (1927). 

© Pomilio, The National Cellulose Industry. Atti. Congresso Naz. 
Chim Pura Applicata 1923, 165-81. 

11 Honeyman, W. The Constants of Flax Wax. Pharm. J. 117, 157-9, 208. 
Chemist and Druggist 105, 261-2 (1926). 


© Higgins, S. . Waxes of Textile Fibers and Their Behavior in the 
Bleaching Process. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 33, 902-5 (1914). 


PLATE 2 
Hemp stalk (Cannabis sativa). Transverse section x225. a, epidermis ; 
b, cortical parenchyma; c, bast fibers; d, cambium layers; e, central woody 
core; g, ves 
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fiber bundles. The difficulties encountered in removing pectin 
necessitate an elaborate procedure in bleaching flax and hemp 
yarns. If it is not removed the cloth made from the fiber wil] 
be discolored by alkaline washing or by long storage™. 


Analytical Procedure 


Raw MATERIAL AND PREPARATION OF SAMPLE“ 

The hemp used in the present investigation was grown in Wis- 
consin. It was obtained at harvest and not allowed to ret on the 
field. Immediately after receipt at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, it was spread out under a well-ventilated shed and allowed 
to air dry. The material from which the sample for analysis was 
taken consisted of about 50 stalks selected at random throughout 
the stack, which contained about 1 ton of material. These stalks 
were placed in a warm dry room, until they became sufficiently dry 
to be readily broken. A number of the stalks were then cleaned 
of leaves and branches, broken by hand, and the fiber and hurds 
carefully separated. The bast fiber thus separated had a small 
amount of the bark adhering to it and the hurds contained a small 
amount of short bast fiber, both of which were practically im- 
possible to remove entirely by: hand. The bast fiber was not so pure 
as the commercial hemp fiber used for textile purposes, but much 
freer of hurds than the product known as hemp tow. The hurds 
contained much less bast fiber than hurds produced commercially, 
The hurds were ground to pass a 40-mesh sieve. The fiber’ was 
cut to short lengths with scissors. Several entire stalks were also 
ground to pass a 40-mesh sieve. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


The Forest Products Laboratory methods of analysis have been 
described® and are briefly enumerated here: 

Alcohol-benzine solubility (Method No. 27) 2 grams of oven- 
dry material are extracted with a mixture of 33 parts by volume 
of ethyl aicohol and 67 parts of benzine for 4 to 6 hours in a 
Soxhlet extractor. 

Alkali solubility (Method No. 19) ; 2 grams of oven-dry material 
are immersed in 100 cc. of a 1 per cent solution of sodium hy- 
droxide and heated for 1 hour in a boiling water bath. 

Hot-water solubility (Method No. 17), 2 grams of air dry 
material (of known moisture content) are immersed in 100 
cc. of distilled water and heated under a reflux condenser for 3 
hours in a boiling water bath. 

Cellulose (Method No. 33), 2 grams of oven-dry material pre- 
viously extracted with alcohol-benzene mixture are alternately 
treated with chlorine gas and sodium sulphite solution under spe- 
cified conditions and the amounts of chlorine consumed and residue 
remaining are determined. 


CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Lignin (Method No. 31), 2 grams of oven-dry material pre- 
viously extracted with ether or alcohol-benzene mixture are hy- 
drolyzed with a 72 per cent solution of sulphuric acid under speci- 
fied conditions and the residue determined. 

Pentosans (Method No. 45), 2 grams of air-dry material (of 
known moisture content) or of oven-dry material are hydrolyzed 
with a 12 per cent solution of hydrochloric acid under specified 
conditions and the quantity of furfural produced is determined as 
furfural phoroglucide. 

Ash (Method No. 66), 3 grams of oven-dry material are in- 
cinerated in an electric muffle furnace at dull red heat. The soluble 
ash is obtained by washing the ash with hot water in an alundum 
crucible. The alkalinity of the soluble ash is determined by titrat- 
ing the washings with standard acid using methyl orange as the 
indicator. 


13 Honeyman, W. The Pectin Content of Flax Fiber. J. Textile Inst, 16, 
T370-4 (1925). 

144The analytical work reported herein was done by E. S. Lewis, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 

15 Bray, M. W. Chemical Analysis of Pulps and Pulp Woods. Methods 
Used at the Forest Products Laboratory. Revised August, 1928. Paper 
Trade J. 87, 25, 59 (Dec. 20, 1928). 
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ScHEME OF ANALYSIS 

The scheme of analysis of the samples prepared as described 
above is shown in Table 1. The three materials were each ex- 
tracted with the alcohol-benzine mixture and the residues analyzed 
for the various constituents as indicated. The residues remaining 
from the alkali solubility and from the cellulose determinations 
were also analyzed. The values obtained are compared in Tables 
2 and 3 with a similar analysis of flax straw previously made™. 


Discussion 
PuysIcAL CHARACTERISTICS 

As previously mentioned, hemp and flax are similar in their 
structure and contain the same physical characteristics, such as 
wax parenchyma tissue, bast fiber, wood, and pith. The bast fiber 
obtained in the hand separation amounted to 25 per cent by weight 
of the stalk. This fiber is a long filament composed of shorter 
cells of an average length of 22 mm. The woody portion of the 
hurds consists of larger particles, which are generally of softer 
texture than the shives obtained from flax. The wood cells are 
quite short, averaging 0.7 mm. in length*. Cross sections of the 
hemp stalk are shown in Plates 1 and 2 and the disintegrated stalk 
is shown in Plate 3. 

The amount of bast fiber that may be obtained from flax has 
not been determined at the Forest Products Laboratory but has 
been reported to vary from 15 to 20 per cent by weight of the 
straw. The ultimate fiber of the bast is on the average 35 mm. in 
length. The average length of the fiber of the woody core is 
0.20 mm. " al 19 


CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The bast fiber of hemp may be noted from Table 1 to consis: 
of relatively pure cellulose associated with materials easily dis- 
solved in organic solvents, dilute alkaline solutions, and water; 
whereas the hurds, although containing a large amount of materia! 
soluble in dilute alkali, contain a relat:vely smaller amount of cel- 
lulose, which is closely combined with larger amounts of lignin 
and pentosans in proportions similar to that found in wood. In 
these general characteristics hemp fiber and hurds are similar to 
flax fiber and shives **, ™. 

Hemp stalks contain approximately 2.5 times as much fatty and 


% Wells, S. D., and Schafer, E. R. Chemical Constituents of Flax Straw. 
Paper Trade J. 80, 17, 47 (April 23, 1925); Paper Ind. 7, 239 (1925). 

™ Merrill, J. L. Utilization of American Flax Straw in the Paper and 
Fiber Board Industry. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 322, January 7, 1916. 

4% Rue, J. D., Wells, S. D., and Schafer, E. R. A Study of Flax Straw 
for Paper Making. Paper Trade J. 79, 13, 45 (1924). Pulp and Paper Mag. 
of Canada 22, 1068, 1087 (1924). 
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PLATE 3 


Hemp stalk (Cannabis sativa). Disintegrated x125. a, epidermis; b, paren- 
chyma cells; c, bast fiber; e, wood fiber; g, vessel. 


waxy material (soluble in alcohol-benzene) as flax straw (see 
Table 2, footnote 1.) In the case of hemp this material appears 
to be, more closely associated with the bast fiber than with the 
hurds. The bast fiber of the flax, on the other hand, was found to 
contain less fatty and waxy material than the shives. This is 
attributed to the fact that the hemp fiber probably had more par- 
enchymatous tissue adhering to it than the flax, rather than to any 
great difference in the compositions of the two fibers. In Table 
2, therefore, the data are expressed on the basis of the residue 
remaining after treatment with alcohol-benzene mixture. 
Hemp stalks and hurds (see Table 2) contain practically the 
same amounts of the materials soluble in a 1 per cent solution 
of sodium hydroxide and in water as flax straw and shives, re- 


—. gg Gm Whey, and fone Co.), 1916. bl ; lichtl 
chafer, E. R., and Bray, ulping Flax Straw. VI. Properti s i 4 iv i luble materials are slight 
of Flax Straw Cellulose and Its Value in the Cellulose Industries. Ind. Rag. epectively These relatively easily ws yd 
Chem, 21, 278 (1929); Paper Trade J. 89, 5, 51 (Aug. 1, 1929). higher in hemp bast fiber than in flax bast fiber. Hemp con- 
TABLE 1.—THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF HEMP STALKS 
(Expressed in parts per hundred of original stalks and its component parts, fiber and hurds, all on the oven-dry basis) 
Original materials 
ere 100 
ee 100 
ee 100 
| | ] 
Soluble in ethyl alcohol-benzene Ash 
__ Serres 12.0 {Se eee 5.3 
BE saneees 7.9 WWGS v0 <ccees 1.6 
OD. 6eae00 9.4 3 <esscea 3.0 


Residues insoluble in alcohol benzene contained 


| 
Ash caltite in 


| 
Soluble in 1 per cent Soluble in hot water Lignin Pentosans Cellulose 
NaOH 7 | hot water 
a 29.5 RE cc caent 12.0 Sere 7.3 NS ac ak ake 6.5 NR vsaxtein i aeeerereee 2.3 
OS eee 24.7 DN i keecens 5.4 ae ree 23.3 eee BD ew icanves 50.5 WEOEEE cicccees 1.2 
GU: 500000 29.1 eee 10.5 a 18.4 Stalks ....... 16.9 EE:  Seadcais SME cc ccccce 1.5 
Residues insoluble in 1 per cent NaOH contained | | 
| Pentosans in cellulose Alkalinity of_ soluble 
Lignin Pentosans Cellulose ash as Ke 
Zeer 3.6 Pee seenenss 2.3 re ae 2.4 WO ccc caces 1.2 
cua caue 17.4 ER 13.6 ED: Sg nen wex 48.5 , es 11.5 ere 0.8 
BME <é0s000~0 13.3 BEE scaacece 9.6 SE ovcsauns 46.4 i 10.0 SP eax acces 0.8 
Pentosans in cellulos 
PE dxccaces a 
FEUWGS .ccccces 11.4 
a a 9.1 
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tains less lignin than flax in the stalk as a whole, as well as in the 
two component parts. The same is true for the pentosans ex- 
cept in the bast fiber of hemp where they are slightly higher. 
The cellulose is noted to be lower in the bast and hurds of 
the hemp than in these respective components of the flax. 


TABLE 2 
CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF HEMP STALKS AND FLAX 
STRAW AND THEIR PHYSICAL COMPONENT PARTS AFTER 
EXTRACTION Witt fiek ALCOHOL-BENZENE 
= a 


(All values expressed as percentages of the residue after extraction) 
Hemp Flax 
=< A 
. - a . . oe 
Constituent Fiber Hurds_ Stalks Fiber Shives Straw 


Per cent Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
Soluble in 1 per cent 
sodium hydroxide so- 


Me nasuhesesesen 33.5 26.8 32.2 29.9 25.8 33.3 
Soluble in hot water.. 13.6 5.9 11.6 11.3 5.4 10.6 
[tn cick sheseh ioe 8.3 25.3 20.3 10.7 29.8 25.1 
Pentosans (total) .... 7.4 22.2 18.7 6.3 27.4 20.1 
TREND saaneeesnees 69.4 55.3 65.6 72.9 61.0 53.3 
Pentosans in cellulose. 2.8 12.5 11.1 2.5 12.3 8.5 


The results would indicate the hemp stalk to contain more 
cellulose than the flax straw. This, of course, is impossible if 
this constituent is lower in the hemp bast and hurds than in the 
same components of the flax. It will be noted also that the flax 
straw apparently contains less cellulose than both the bast or 
shives. One of the three results for cellulose in the flax, must, 
therefore, be in error as the amount in the straw must fall be- 
tween that of the two components. The same remarks apply 
to the alkali soluble determination of the flax, the results of 
which are found in Table 2 and the footnote of Table 3. These 
obvious discrepancies serve to illustrate a difficulty encountered 
in the analysis of heterogeneous fibrous materials, which necessi- 
tates, at times, certain allowances in interpretation. In the 
present case the errors are not sufficiently great to prevent fairly 
accurate conclusions being made. The analysis of other samples 
of flax straw have been reported, *, *, which do not differ greatly 
from the one discussed here. 

The resemblance of hemp to flax is brought out further in 
Table 3 where the various materials were analyzed after ex- 
tractions with both alcohol-benzene mixture and with 1 per 
cent sodium hydroxide solution. Here also the data are ex- 
posed on the basis of the residues remaining after extraction. 
Considered on this basis the shives of flax contain more lignin 
and pentosans and less cellulose than the hemp hurds. The 
other components resemble each other quite closely in chemical 
properties. 

Summary 

Hemp grown in Wisconsin for textile fiber has been separated 
into its two principle physical components, bast fiber and hurds. 
The components and the entire stalk have been examined 


TABLE 3 
CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF HEMP STALKS AND FLAX 
STRAW AND THEIR PHYSICAL COMPONENT PARTS AFTER 
EXTRACTION WITH ETHYL ALCOHOL-BENZENE MIX- 
TURE AND 1 PER CENT awe = 
SOLUTION IN SEQUEN 
(All values expressed as percentages of the ain after extraction) 


Hemp Flax 
= on $5 ~ 
Constituent Fiber Hurds Stalks “Fiber Shives Straw 

Per cent Percent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
[EE cispnsnandtaan 6.2 25.8 21.6 4.1 32.2 23.4 
Pentosans (total) .... 4.0 20.1 15.6 4.0 24.2 18.1 
ee errs 94.3 72.0 75.4 94.8 62.1 71.5 
Pentosans in cellulose. 2.5 16.9 12.4 3.1 16.8 12.5 


a The amount of material extracted by ethyl alcohol-benzene mixture (based 
on unextracted material) was: Hemp fiber, 12.0 per cent; hurds, 7.9 per 
cent; stalks, 9.4 per cent; flax fiber, 2.3 per cent; shives, 6.5 per cent; 
straw, 3.7 per cent, 

21 Bray, M. W., and Peterson, C. E. Pulping Flax Straw. I. Hydrolysis 
with Sodium Sulphite Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 371 (1927). Paper Trade J. 84, 
23, 317 (19 


2 Schafer, E. R., Bray, M. W., and Peterson, C. E. Pulping Flax Straw. 
II. Chemical Studies with Chlorine as a Pulping Agent. cane Trade J. 
84, 8. 207 (1927). Pulp and Paper Mag. Canada 25, 209 (1927). 

@ The total amount of material dissolved in the two extractions (based on 
unextracted material) was: Hemp fiber, 41.5 per cent; hurds, 32.6 per cent; 
stalks, 38.5 per cent; flax fiber, 31.5 per cent; shives, 30.7 per cent; straw, 
35.8 per cent. 
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chemically and compared with a similar analysis of seed flax 
straw previously obtained. Hemp has been found to be practic. 
ally identical with seed flax in both physical and chemical proper. 
ties. 

The possibility of growing hemp for paper manufacture on 
peat marsh land that has little value for the production of other 
crops is discussed. It is estimated that fiber may be produced 
for 7 cents per pound provided there were a market for at least 
1000 tons annually. 


The Upson Company Joins TAPPI 

The most recent company to join the corporate membership 
ranks of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try is the Upson Company of Lockport, N. Y. This company 
which manufactures the famous Upson Processed Wall Board is 
one of the most progressive in the field. The success of the com- 
pany is due to unusually superior management and team work in 
the organization. 

After graduating from the Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the two brothers, Charles A. and W, 
H. Upson, set out to get practical business experience in various 
companies. At one time they took charge of a paper mill after it 
had shown a deficit for ten years and in a single year made the 
company show a profit. In 1910 they saw the possibilities of the 
wall board industry. The wall boards on the market ‘at the time 
were largely of an inferior grade. This led the Upsons to study 
the problem and to experiment for many months. When they were 
ready for market they had the first 4-ply board, the first to be kiln 
cured, the first to be waterproofed, and the first to be surface filled, 

About five years ago the company established a research labora- 
tory which has developed many new products. All departments 
are in charge of technically trained men and the works manager, 
Fred J. Rooney, was recently president of the Superintendents 
Association, 

The Upson Company is one of the first companies to shut down 
its plant for two weeks each summer to give all of its employees a 
vacation, those having been with them a certain length of time re- 
ceiving full pay. It has also followed the policy of erecting new 
buildings and making improvements during periods of slack busi- 
ness rather than when the plant is most active. The plant now 
consists of 22 buildings covering more than 14 acres with plenty of 
space for further expansion. It is in general typical of the pro- 
gressive companies that have become part of TAPPI and have the 
personnel and facilities to effectively utilize research and tech- 
nical methods. 


Paper Towels—Loss of Absorbency 
The Bureau of Standards have been making retests to find loss 
of absorbency on paper towels stored four months. The towels 
are representative of the various commercial types. The retests 
show in respect to absorbency: (1) some towels retained prac- 
tically their original degree of absorbency; () some towels lost 
their original rate of absorbency to such an extent as to be unfit 
for use; (3) the rate of loss of absorbency has no relation to the 
fiber composition of the towels. Following are characteristic test 
results, the first two columns illustrating statement (1) above, 

and the last two columns statement (2) above. 
Absorbency ® 


on ~~ 

End of four End of four 

Fiber Composition Initial months Initial months 
rr TT rrr rer 14 18 266 1632 
Unbleached sulphite-bleached sulphite 186 189 1865 5481 
Unbleached sulphite-ground wood... 52 68 185 5748 

Unbleached sulphite-bleached — sul- 

phite-ground wood ..........+++5 118 165 1462 5294 


* Seconds required to absorb 0.1 cc. water at 25 deg. C. 

Further tests are being made in an attempt to find what com- 
ponents of towels cause such rapid loss of absorptive quality. The 
towels have shown practically no loss in bursting or tensile 
strength. 
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Standard Costs And How To Use Them’ 


By Eric A. 


Your Chairman has given me rather a large order to fill in 
stating that I am here to tell you all you don’t know about 
standard costs. With your permission, we shall modify the scope 
of the program somewhat. I shall try to tell you a little out of 
my experience about standard costs. 


Various Conceptions of Standard Costs 


It is essential, to be sure we are all talking of the same thing, 
when we discuss this subject. Often this is not the case. There 
are various conceptions regarding standard costs. The word 
“standard” has three meanings; (1) a model; (2) an ideal; (3) a 
measure. A standard may be either of these. 

We may dismiss from present consideration the use of the word 
“standard” in the sense of a model, or uniform system, because 
we are not dealing with this subject. We are concerned with 
the use of standard costs in a particular case, for a particular 
company. You will understand that standard costs may be used 
in ad uniform manner by members of an association, but this is a 
separate subject. 

The other two meanings of the word “standard,” (2) an ideal, 
and (3) a measure, are not clearly distinguished, as a rule, in 
the minds of those discussing standard costs. We get them 
mixed up; yet they should be kept distinct. The use of a standard 
as an ideal implies perfection. The level of the standard then is 
one hundred per cent. It is the highest possible level of attain- 
ment—sometimes not even attainable. 

The use of the word to denote a measure does not have the 
same implication. In this sense a unit of measurement is meant, 
as, for example, twelve inches to a foot-rule. Such a standard 
is not necessarily an ideal of attainment. The level of the stand- 
ard may be lower than one hundred per cent. It may be seventy- 
five per cent, and it may be possible to exceed it. 

A condition that has also added to some of the confusion sur- 
rounding this subject is that standard costs may be used in 
different ways. There are three principal methods of using them: 
(1) to charge process accounts at actual costs and credit them 
at standard costs; (2) to charge process accounts at standard 
costs and credit them at standard costs; and (3) to charge pro- 
cess accounts as actual and standard costs and credit them, like- 
wise, at actual and standard costs. 

The first named method is likely to be unsatisfactory, because 
under it the standard costs are frequently nothing more than 
unverified estimates. At any rate, this method is unsatisfactory 
in that variations in costs are concealed rather than disclosed 
~ *Delivered at Convention of Cost Association of the Paper Industry, at 


Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, on Tuesday February 18, 1930. 
1 Member of the Firm of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., New York City. 


Camman 


in the accounts. Any differences, which are experienced, usually 
will appear as inventory adjustments. 

The second method, which involves carrying inventories at 
standard costs to profit and loss, may be associated with the 
meaning of the word “standard” in the sense of an ideal. The 
third method, by which the variances between actual and stand- 
ard costs are not diverted but are retained in the inventory 
accounts, wherein both actual and standard costs appear, may 
be associated with the third definition of the word “standard”; 
namely, that under which the standards are regarded as units 
of measurement. 


Advantages of Standard Costs 


You will be primarily interested in the advantages sought to be 
obtained by the adoption of standard costs. These may be 
summed up by stating that greater ease of analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the figures is possible when standard costs are set up as 
the basis for reasoning. 

In order to bring out this figure, I have prepared an illustration 
containing a few hypothetical figures for you to examine. Let 
us consider these. 


TABLE II 
TABLE I DATA REQUIRED RESULTING RATIOS 


: To Budget To Standard 
Capacity A B 
1—Machine Hours 1000 
2—Man Hours ..... 1500 
Budget 
3—Wages, Direct Labor . $1,200.00 
4—Mfg. Expense (Overhead) . 1,800.00 
5—Standard Cost . .$3,000.00 
Actual Costs ainrsapreiis 
6—Wages, Direct Labor $1,058.40 88.2% 140.0% 
7—Mfg. Expense (Overhead) 1,197.00 66.5 89.1 
8—Actual Costs $2,255.40 75.2 107.4 
Operations 
Production priced at Standard Costs: 
9—Wages, Direct Labor ........ ..$ 756.00 63.0 
10—Mfg. Expense (Overhead) ........ 1,344.00 74.7 
11—Total Production .. $2,100.00 70.0 
12—Actual over Standard Cost, Net..($ 155.40) 
13—Actual machine hours ....... ie 770 77.0 103.1 
14—Machine effectiveness .......... 97.0 
15—Actual man hours ............. 1260 84.0 133.3 
16—Man effectiveness .............. 75.0 
17—Wage Scale level ....... ....... 105.0 


In Table I, under “Data Required,” you will find assumed 
figures quite similar to those you may all obtain, irrespective of 
the type of accounting system you employ. The only data peculiar 
to the standard cost system are those displayed in items 9, 10, and 
11. Otherwise, the figures given will be familiar to all of you. 
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The figures given in Table I may be taken to represent a de- 
partment, or a machine group, or a factory. The only items 
requiring explanation will be those numbered 9, 10 and 11. The 
figures against these numbers represent current production priced 
and extended at basic standard costs previously established. You 
will observe that the figures for current production vary both 
from the actual costs and from the budget of expectation. 

Certain ratios are given in Table II expressing the relationship 
between actual results and the budget, and between actual results 
and the equivalent standard. These ratios, in addition to being 
useful as correction factors for figuring actual costs and cost 
variances, are helpful to be used as operating indices. 

The payroll (item 6) is 88.2 per cent of the budget. This is a 
condition at a time when the standard wages in production 
(item 9) are at the level of 63 per cent of the budget. It is 
clear that the actual wages are above standard for the current 
production. The payroll stands at 88.2 per cent at the time when 
the equivalent standard wages in production are at 63 per cent. 
The ratio of actual to standard costs, then, is 140 per cent 
(88/63). 

Two interesting characters are the machine effectiveness ratios 
and man effectiveness ratios. In the example, actual machine 
hours (item 13) stand at 77 per cent of the budget at a time 
when the standard overhead absorbed in current production 
(item 10) stands at 74.7 per cent of the budget. (It is assumed 
that overhead is absorbed in costs on the basis of machine hours). 
Actual machine time, then, stands above standard; namely, at 
103.1 per cent (77/74.7). Correspondingly, machine effectiveness 
is below par at 97.0 per cent (74.7/77). 

Actual man hours (item 15) stands at 84 per cent of the budget 
at a time when the standard wages in current production (item 9) 
stand at 63 per cent of the budget. So it required more man 
hours than standard to turn out the product in this period. The 
ratio of actual to standard man hours is 133.3 per cent (84.0/63.0), 
and man efficiency is 75.0 per cent. 

A comparision between several ratios is helpful at times. For 
example, when it is the case that some operations require a crew 
of men on one machine, such as paper making machines, it is 
quite possible for machine effectiveness to differ from man 
effectiveness. Too many men may be used in the crew. In the 
present example this condition is indicated, because a man 
effectiveness of 75 per cent exists at a time when machine effective- 
ness is 97 per cent. Evidently too many man hours have been 
devoted to current production because, if this were not so, the 
man effectiveness ratio would equal the machine effectiveness 
ratio. 


Another Interesting Comparison 


Another interesting comparison between ratios can be made in 
those concerning labor and man effectiveness. The example in- 
dicates the ratio of actual to standard wages to be 140 per cent 
(item 6). Two contributing influences have brought about this 
result; namely, (1) the rate of production, or man hours used, 
and (2) the rate of pay; both of these may have varied from 
standard. The ratio of actual to standard man hours is indicated 
to be 133.3 per cent (item 15). The influence of this variation is 
contained in the labor cost ratio of 140 per cent (item 6). The 
remaining variation, due to changes in the wage scale level, con- 
sequently, is to be expressed at 105 per cent (140.0/133.3). In 
other words, the average hourly rates paid are 5 per cent above 
standard costs. 

It may be a cause for investigation to note that the average 
earnings per hour stand at a level of 105 per cent at a time when 
man effectiveness stands at only 75 per cent, irrespective of 
whether the basis of wage payment is day work, piece work, or 
some premium plan. 
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(Continued ) 
TABLE III RESULTING INTERPRETATION OF VARIANCES 
Cause of Variance Direct Mfg. Total 
Wages Expense 

18—Machine effectiveness decreased. . ($ 42.00) 
19—Man effectiveness decreased...... ($252.00) 
20—Wage scale increased .......... ( 50.40) 
21—Expense level decreased . eae 603.00 
22-—Capacity unused ( 414.00) 
23—Net variance Actual vs. Standard. ($302.40) $147.00 ($155.40) 


(Figures in brackets represent losses.) 


In order to bring out how it may be possible to express these 
variations between actual and standard costs according to their 
causes, an analysis is given in Table III. You will recall that the 
indicated ratio of actual to standard machine hours was 103.1 
per cent (item 13 in Table II). This has caused a loss because 
if machine effectiveness had been at par the standard overhead 
in production would have been 3.1 per cent greater than $1,344.00 
(item 10). The loss attributable to this cause, therefore, is $42.00 
(item 18). 

In a similar manner, a loss is indicated owing to man effective- 
ness being down. The ratio of actual to standard man hours is 
133.3 per cent. Had this been 100 per cent the standard wages 
in current production would have been one-third greater. One- 
third of $756.00 (item 9) is $252.00, which is lost through man 
effectiveness being down. 

We have seen that the wage scale stood above standard, at a 
level of 105 per cent. The actual payroll of $1,058.40 (item 6) 
therefore includes an increase due to higher rates paid to the 
extent of $50.40 (item 20). 

The expense level for factory overhead is below the budget, 
bringing about a saving. The amount actually spent, (item 7) 
$1,197.00, is less than the budget, (item 4) $1,800.00, by $603.00 
(item 21). This saving is offset partly, however, by the unused 
portion of the manufacturing capacity originally set up as available. 
Only 77 per cent of the budgeted machine hours were actually 
used (item 13). 23 per cent, consequently, were unused. 23 per 
cent of the budgeted overhead of $1,800.00 (item 4) represents 
a loss through not using capacity available for production. 

The algebraic sum of the variances displayed in Table III 
accounts for the net difference between actual and standard costs 
of production shown in item 12, Table I. 


TABLE IV MATERIAL VARIANCES 


24—Material required, at standard cost ... .$7 00.00 

25—Material used, at standard cost ...... 805.00 : 

26—Material usage ratio and variance .... F 115% ($105.00) 
27—Material used at actual cost ......... 764.75 is 
28—Price ratio and purchasing variance... 95% 40.25 
29—Material cost ratio and variance ...... 109.3% ($ 64.75) 


Thus far we have not discussed materials and material variances. 
Some illustrative figures dealing with these are given in Table IV, 
and these are quite self-explanatory. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I trust you have found this little example help- 
ful to bring out the feature previously mentioned to be of con- 
siderable advantage in the use of standard costs over other 
methods of cost accounting; namely, that it is possible readily 
to analyze and interpret variances so that it will be clearly un- 
derstood why they have come about. Information of this 
character is very useful for operating control, as well as for 
figuring costs and profits or losses. 


Sitka Pulp Co. Turning Out 40 Tons Daily 


The Sitka Spruce Pulp and Paper Company which recently 
started a mill at Empire, Oregon, is now turning out 40 tons 
of pulp daily and will be doing its capacity of 50 tons very soon. 

Japan is testing the pulp from this mill and the first order was 
consigned to Kobe, April 21, going on the steamer Yoneyama 
Maru. 
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Industry and Depressed Price Levels* 


Origin and Sustaining Causes of the Price Cutting Problem 
By L. V. Alden? 


Characterizing the price cutting tactics which are demoralizing 
many industries as the fifth clearly defined stage of competition in 
industry, Mr. Alden discusses in this article the origin of the 
problem and the factors which make it difficult of solution. He 
declares that specialized education for industrial groups and accu- 
rate knowledge of the costs of his product on the part of the 
manufacturer are to be regarded as essential to effective co- 
operation. 

A large majority of our industries have been faced at one time 
or another with a problem variously described as the “new com- 
petition,” “profitless prosperity,” or merely as the “price cutting 
problem.” This has been a veritable thorn in the side of good 
management and has resulted in untold losses to whole industries, 
particularly in the long established trades handling the more staple 
lines, wherein former competitive advantages have become, to a 
large extent, equalized. 

Most of our older industries which are suffering from what is 
termed the depressed price level problem, have already progressed 
through several clearly defined stages of competition, in all of 
which profits have been based upon various forms and modifica- 
tions of monopoly, or competitive advantage. The pioneer stage ap- 
peared with the beginning of organized industry. At that period, 
monopolies were created by overcoming certain environmental lim- 
itations which then prevailed in such forms as lack of materials, 
machinery and equipment, capital, transportation facilities, skilled 
labor and so on. 

Basis of Profitable Operation 

Skill in.surmounting these handicaps gave the enterprising man- 
ufacturer a virtual monopoly, which, though limited in geographical 
area, was the basis of profitable operation and expansion. As rail- 
road transportation developed and capital available for industrial 
purposes increased, the environmental limitations on which mo- 
nopoly was based gradually came to be equalized and the second 
stage of competition appeared. This took the form of a monopoly 
of the product itself, based either on patents, secret processes, ex- 
ceptional design, skill or product making machinery. 

The third stage has been characterized as the “era of scientific 
management.” In this transition, attention has been changed from 
the competitive advantage as represented by patented products or 
processes to the monopoly of low manufacturing costs. protected 
by exceptional administrative skill. During this period all the 
tools of modern management began to appear, such as time studies, 
wage incentives, production standards, inventory control and cost 


” & , 


accounting. 
The Fourth Stage 

As all competitors approach equal skill in this respect, a new 
basis of competition is necessary to produce profits. Thus we wit- 
ness a gradual transition to the fourth stage, wherein monopoly 
is based upon management skill in merchandising. As this in turn 
tends to become equalized and does not indefinitely constitute a 
basis for even limited monopoly, again profits suffer and another 
stage of competition is reached. 

This is the price cutting or depressed price level period and is 
the one with which we are most concerned. It comes into being 
when there is a tendency toward equalization of competitive ad- 
vantages. 

The disturbing aspect of this situation is that under these con- 
ditions profitable price levels seem to be unstable. The individual, 
failing to make an adequate profit on the volume he now has, at- 
tempts to increase that volume partly by more intensive selling 


* Executives Service Bulletin. 
1 Vice Pres., The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc. 


efforts and partly by lowering his price. Most of the increase se- 
cured by these methods must necessarily come from competitors, 
who must also adopt similar tactics and are virtually compelled 
to redouble their own selling efforts and depress their own prices. 

The problem did not occur because of over-production, for this 
is a separate problem. It could not occur until there was over- 
capacity, but it did not occur because of this. Neither is it due 
to the action of the law of supply and demand, for under these 
conditions of over-capacity but not over-production which exist 
in the fifth stage of competition, supply and demand are equal 
at all levels of price. 

A characteristic feature of this situation is the great emphasis 
placed upon special selling terms and discounts, on free con- 
cessions and allowances of every nature, and upon similar ex- 
pedients designed primarily as a smoke screen for the price cutters. 

The problem is due, in large part, to the obscurity of the rela- 
tionships involved, to the persistence of the illusion that price 
cutting may be profitable, and to the incorrect reasoning of one 
or more manufacturers of an industry in regard to price cutting 
policies. The fundamental difficulty rests in the fact that one 
manufacturer alone and independently can lower the price level 
of an entire industry, irrespective of the wishes of the remainder 
of his competitors in this respect; whereas, on the other hand, 
only the unanimous desire on the part of all members of the in- 
dustry is adequate to maintain a normally profitable price level. 

The great necessity at this stage is to devise a suitable means of 
protection, without at the same time curbing the interplay of free 
competition and the incentive to progress, and without incurring 
the liability to illegal combination, extortion, or exploitation. 

While many manufacturers realize that profitable price cutting 
is an illusion, they can do little of themselves to combat the prob- 
lem, since even slight elevations in their own price would result 
in a disastrous loss of business. Cooperation alone is adequate to 
cope with the situation, but this in turn is most difficult to secure. 
On the one hand are very definite limitations and restrictions re- 
garding cooperation which have been legally imposed on industry 
for the protection of the public. On the other hand is the per- 
sistent illusion of profitable price cutting, the confusing and ob- 
scuring factors which hide the illusion, and, still more important, 
the great antagonism and distrust between competitors engendered 
by the very keenness of competition which the unsolved problem 
has caused. 

In theory, the depressed price level problem is simple, easily 
understood and readily remedied. In practice, it is a problem of 
great complexity, very hard to understand and most difficult to 
cure. The sustaining cause is not in the realm of economic or 
social law; it is in the mental qualities of the price cutting manu- 
facturers of every industry and takes the form of ignorance, mis- 
understanding, antagonism, etc. The solution involves the curb- 
ing or elimination of these qualities. 

To meet and overcome this condition, industry has available two 
effective possibilities. The first of these, applying particularly to 
industrial groups within a certain section of the country, is indus- 
trial education conducted by the industry in cooperation with an 
agency such as a sectional trade or manufacturers association. 
Campaigns along these lines have already done much to help the 
situation. The adoption of uniform methods of cost accounting, 
the publication of industrial statistics on stocks, prices and volume, 
and the determination of definite standards and specifications for 
product, all serve to replace doubt, uncertainty and confusion with 
definitely understandable facts. 

Industrial education of the immediate future, however, should 

(Continued on page 78) 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 10, 1930 


SUMMARY 

ee SS FOO OS ee LETT CT TT TT TELE. 345 cs. 
eee rrr err 6 bls., 18 cs. 
Paper hangings ................++- 12 bls., 13 cs. 
SN Sree re 7,709 rolls 
Printing paper 157 cs. 
Wrapping paper 2 rolls, 69 cs. 
PRCKING PAPE 2202s cccicccccceccseccccnsees 14 cs. 
TL. iescnebeeeabasenesbornees swat 9 cs. 
PT CO ccconsvesensegacerstsonese 60 cs 
BE MEE cavcsccccdsdceussesnsegenbnones 57 cs. 
I No 555k eR kbsebessdasasedeneee 1 cs. 
ora) ce R de eewekns bemaans oe wee 3 cs. 
DEE MORE waccccecsccscsccvscessceeD Gis 
SEE co. cob ahs es okssuadnesvde gues on 13 es, 
DUERCS GOREN HOPE 2. ccccccccccesccceescsdD GB 
SE cece cikkcbaeswsdn eens bes done en 6 cs. 
i EE cso5 505 eses esse ees evenese cee Gs 
SPOGGEEOURETES POPSET ncccccccecceccoccccesesl Gh 
PE CE .cucsccacvistecsecessocovess Gh 
i. SOO ono seas scanepenscees anaes 8 cs. 
EE <n.b sea yicnnedseenenessseswss 10 - 
| Ea a ere rr 

 MOENDE cnn0000660005n00000s0 00008 0 bis. 
PT Pn csc ksbscaksasndsane 204 rolls, "30 bls. 
Miscellaneous paper ....292 rolls, 177 bls., 66 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Schodack, Havre, 238 
cs. 
H. Strauss, Schodack, Havre, 80 cs. 
British American Tobacco Co., Aquitania, South- 
ampton, 7 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
J. Emmerich, New York, Hamburg, 3 bls. 
ae Trust Co., New York, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Aquitania, 
Southampton, 1 cs. 
C. Grimmer & Son, Volendam, Rotterdam, 1 ble. 
F. J. Emmerich, Cedric, Liverpool, 1 ble., Lc. 
Schanide & Pritchard, Karlsruhe, bremen, 1 ble. 
. F. Downing & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 
11 a 
E. Bernard & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 


cs, 
PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 6 cs. 
\ a Dodman, Jr., Inc., Cedric, Liverpool, 4 
Is. 

F. L. Kramer & Co.,* Berengaria, Southampton, 
4 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Berengaria, 
Southampton, 2 bls., 1 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 1 ble., 2 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 

Bank of Montreal, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
6,745 rolls. 

Perkins Goodwin Co., New York, Hamburg, 600 
rolls. 

Stora Kopperberg Corp., 
burg, 264 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 


100 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., America, Hamburg, 70 cs. 
P. C. Zuhike, Pennland, Antwerp, 55 cs. 
Walker, Goulard, Plehn Co., Volendam, Rotter- 
dam, 12 bls. 
Oxford University Press, Cedric, Liverpool, 8 cs. 
Dinglestedt & Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 21 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 3 cs, 
WRAPPING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
ne Industrial Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 


wn 


Kungsholm, Gothen- 


43 ¢ 
H. "Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Pennland, Antwerp, 
2 cs. 


F. C. Strype, Pennland, Antwerp, 13 cs. 
Stora Kopperberg Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 2 


rolls, 9 cs. i 
PACKING PAPER 
Atlantic Forwarding Co., New York, Hamburg, 


14 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 


don, 9 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Favor Ruhl Co., Exchange, Genoa, 10 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., America, Hamburg, 50 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 


cs. 

R. F. Fisher & Bro., Caronia, Liverpool, 10 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 
cs 
F 


a C. Strype, Pulaski, Helsingfors, 39 és. 


‘PIGMENT PAPER 
Draeger Shipping Co., America, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
W. A. Foster & Co., Minnewaska, London, 3 cs, 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York, 
Hamburg, 5 cs. 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, New York, 
Hamburg, 6 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Karlsruhe, Bre- 


men, 7 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 

P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 6 cs. 

Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 
32 cs. 
H. Fuchs Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 1 cs. 

PHOTO PAPER 

J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Karlsruhe, Bre- 
men, 3 cs. 

J. J. Gavin, Olympic, Southampton, 3 cs. 

COLORED PAPER 

Zorden Riley Paper Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 
17 cs. 

E. Hennigson Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 2 cs. 

S. Gilbert, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 13 cs. 

DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 2 cs. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 

Cheramy, Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 

Kaufmanns Store, Berengaria, Southampton, 1 
cs. 

CAOUTCHOUC PAPER 
American Express Co., New York, Hamburg, 


cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
American Express Co., New York, Hamburg, 
cs. 

Guibout Freres, Olympic, Southampton, 3 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Olympic, Southampton, 5 cs. 
SILK PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Volendam, Rot- 

terdam, 1 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Karlsruhe, Bre- 


men, 1 cs. 
FILTER MASSE 
A. Giese & Son, New York, Hamburg, 30 bls. 
Mager Bros., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 40 bls. 
J. Manheimer, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 40 bls. 
STRAW BOARD 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 80 bls. 
Walker, Goulard, Plehn Co., Volendam, Rotter- 
dam, 204 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


ageaaea Trust Co., New York, Hamburg, 44 
rolls, 


Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Mercier, Ant- 
werp, 1 cs. 

Steffens Jones Co., Tai Shan, Kobe, 4 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Tai Shan, Yokohama, 24 cs. 

Kraemer & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 177 
bls. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., 
burg, 248 rolls. 

E. H. Sargent & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 


Kungsholm, Gothen- 


4 cs. 
J. Cornet, Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs 


Van Oppen & Co., Nordvard, Genoa, 31 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 34 bls. rags. 

Phila. National Bank, New York, Hamburg, 13 
bls. rags. 
—, Cameronia, Glasgow, 51 bls. paper stock. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 422 
bls. -paper stock. 

C. R. Spence & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 39 
bls, rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 50 bls, 
paper stock, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sud Africano, Buenos 
Ayres, 320 bls. cottons. 
V. Galaup, Schodack, Havre, 104 bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Schodack, Havre, 
108 bls. rags. 

A. Hurst & Co., Schodack, Havre, 139 bls. rags. 

America, Hamburg, 35 bls. rags. 

D. MM. Hicks, Inc., Pennland, Antwerp, 8 bls. 
paper paste. 

2nd National Bank, Pennland, Antwerp, 27 bls. 
thread waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
rags. 


Inc., Volendam, 


» 28 bis. 


Cedric, Liverpool, 50 bls. rags. 

Chemic: al Bank & Trust Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 
48 bls. rags. 

Cc woh bank & Trust Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 
176 bls. bagging. 

——, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 39 bls. rags. 

Irving Trust Co., Augvald, Alexandretta, 100 
bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., 


Monte Ossero, Alexandria, 
10 bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Monte Ossero, , 160 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hannover, » 33 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Rotterdam, ——, 49 bls, 
rags. 


OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., Mercier, Antwerp, 49 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., United States, Copenhagen, 
98 coils, 
Brown Bros. & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 111 
coils, 


. Minnewaska, London, 127 coils. 

F. Stern, Karlsruhe, Brergen, 70 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Cristobal Colon, Coruna, 
32 coils. 

Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Nordvard, Pa- 
lermo, 16 bls. 

CASEIN 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., American Legion, 
Buenos Ayres, 417 bags. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., American Legion, 
Ayres, 334 bags. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc 
Ayres, 417 bags. 

National City Bank, Sud Africano, Buenos 
Ayres, 506 bags. 


CHINA CLAY 
English China Clays Sales Corp., 
Bristol, 10 casks, 
WOOD PULP 


Castle & Overton, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 
374 bls. wood pulp, 56 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Mexicano, Greaker, 2,810 bls. 
sulphite. 


Buenos 


,» American Legion, Buenos 


Bristol City, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders ' 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Top—Biggs Welded Rotary 
Digester. Second—Biggs Riv- 
eted Rotary Digesters. Third 
—Biggs Standard Cylinder 
Rotary Bleaching Boilers. 


Bottom — Biggs Tumbling 


Digester. 


Biggs Builds 


Welded Globe Rotary 
Digesters 

Riveted Globe Rotary 
Digesters 

Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers 

Tumbling Digesters, 
Welded or Riveted 

Stationary Vertical 
Digesters, Welded 
or Riveted 

Penstocks 

Pipe Lines, Welded or 
Riveted 

Welded or Riveted 
Steel Plate Con- 
struction of Every 
Description. 

Write for our folder, 


“Unusual Steel Plate 
Construction” 


The Biggs Boiler 
Works Company 


East Buchtel Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 


New York Detroit Chicago 


| Weight Regulating Stuff Box 


UNIFORM BRUSHING ACTION 
at the JORDAN 
UNIFORM WEIGHT CONTROL 
at the PAPER MACHINE 
Secured by this new design of 
THE TRIMBEY CONSISTENCY 
REGULATOR 
Made By 
TRIMBEY MACHINE 
WORKS Metering Systems 
Glens, Falls, N. Y. Cont ad 


» A Ss 
“Made in Canada” by s 
FOSTER-WHEELER, Ltd., noch Meteo 


Makers of 
Pulp Screens 


St. Catharines, Ont. — Float Valves 


The Pickles Drying Regulator 


WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


aS ~ will do everything we claim for it and more. 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES 


76\_. Pickles Drying Regulator 


The test costs you 


Buckland, Conn. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper 


(Continued from page 74) 


Stock 


, Mexicano, Tofte, 400 bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Westfalen, Bremen, 127 
bls. wood pulp. 

E. ‘eller Co., Inc., America, , 337 bls. 
wood pulp, 51 tons. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
500 bls. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Kungsholm, Gothenburg, 
598 bls. dry soda pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 10, 1930 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Exchange, Genoa, 91 bls. 
rags. ie a 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Exchange, Leghorn, 835 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Westfalen, Bremen, 
106 rolls news print. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Westfalen, Bremen, 2,133 
bls. wood pulp. 

National City Bank, Westfalen, Bremen, 102 bls. 
rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Westfalen, Bremen, 125 bls. 
rag pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 10, 1930 


Irving Trust Co., Westfalen, Bremen, 762 bls. 
wood pulp. i 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Westfalen, Bremen, 
44 rolls news print. 


Koons Wilson Co., Schodack, Havre, 13 cs, 
printing paper. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 351 
bls. rags. 
J. A. Steer & Co., Schodack, Havre, 55 bls, 
rags. 
V. Galaup, Schodack, Havre, 116 bls. rags. 
V. Galaup, Schodack, Dunkirk, 121 bls. rags. 
J. A. Steer & Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 48 bis. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Dunkirk, 53 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Schodack, Dunkirk, 
139 bls. flax waste. 

G. Mathes & Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 100 bls. 
rags. 

J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Schodack, Dunkirk, 
64 bis. rags. 

Wallworth & Son, Schodack, Dunkirk, 49 bls. 


bls. rags. 

Bank of Montreal, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
3,517 rolls news print. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Mexicano, Tofte, 8,700 
bls. sulphite. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Mexicano, Oslo, 1,200 bls. 


wood pulp. Guaranty Trust Co., 
J. Andersen & Co., Mexicano, Greaker, 150 bls. bls. rags. 
sulphite. Atterbury Bros., Inc., 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Mexicano, 
bls. wood pulp. 
Union Trust Co., Westfalen, Hamburg, 26 bls. bls. wood pulp. 
rags. J. Andersen & Co., 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Westfalen, Hamburg, 540 bls. sulphite. 
bls. rags. 


, 400 bls. wood pulp. 


bls. wood pulp. paper. 


WEEK ENDING MAY 10, 1930 
Exchange, Leghorn, 116 
Mexicano, Tofte, 1,650 


Atterbury bros., Inc., 


——, Mexicano, Oslo, 214 rolls news print. 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Westfalen, Hamburg, 510 W. C. Jones Co., Schodack, Havre, 1 cs. wall 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS a A. Steer & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 82 coils 


old rope. 
S. E. Ingber, Monte Ossero, Alexandria, 78 bls. 
rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Monte Ossero, . 3 
bls. rags. 
a : & 


Abenheimer, Monte Ossero, Naples, 73 
bls. rags. : 
Liberty National Bank, Monte Ossero, Naples, 


Mexicano, Oslo, 1,000 136 bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, ——, 144 
Mexicano, Greaker, 1,500 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hannover, - , 343 bls. 
wood pulp. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bilderdyk, ——, 80 bls. 
rags. 


Prices Cause Havoc in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 12, 1930.—Prices at the mills and cut 
prices among the jobbers in this area are two factors that have 
played havoc with the paper trade here. There is some buying, 
of course, and it is possible the volume is larger than it was a 
week ago, but the orders all are for small lots and no attempt 
is being made by the consumers to take advantage of the chaotic 
price situation. Most of the consumers believe apparently that 
prices will become even more unsettled, but just now, there is 
little to justify this belief. Local jobbers say that much of their 
problem comes from the mill situation. They, themselves, are 
at a loss to know what and how much to purchase. 

The local trade during the past few weeks has been sub- 
jected to some ruinous competition from jobbers in other cities 
who apparently have rather heavy stocks on hand and want to 
get rid of them even at the sacrifice of profits. On the whole, 
stocks in local paper houses are low and well balanced. 

Demand for box papers is only fair, judging from reports of 
central Indiana manufacturers. The demand is below the aver- 
age, but the last week has seen a little more life to the market. 
This is particularly true of the corrugated box industry. 

Kraft papers are in a poor position, with prices very much 
unsettled and no prospects for more stability. 
poor also. 


The demand is 
Some dgmand is seen for building papers, but the 
volume of business being done is below that of last year. 
ever, prices are held firm generally. 

Paper stock men report a very poor demand and prices being 
paid by them are exceptionally low. 


How- 


Sandy Hill Iron Works Elects Officers 


Hupson Fatts, N. Y., May 13, 1930.—At the annual meeting of 
the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works held this week the officers 
for the ensuing year were chosen in addition to directors. Offi- 
cers elected include A. J. Kennedy, president, and J. M. Ferris, 
treasurer and secretary. The directors chosen were Charles W. 
Kellogg, James M. Ferris, Richard C. Tefft, Harry L. Broughton 
and A. J. Kennedy. The company reports business good with the 
outlook for the year excellent while its plant in this village is 
running on normal schedules. 


Kalamazoo Cost and Technical Men To Meet 

An interstate meeting sponsored by the Kalamazoo Valley 
Division, Cost Department, American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion and the Paper Technologists Club of Kalamazoo, will be 
held at the Park-American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich., on Friday 
and Saturday, May 23 and 24. 

Registration will begin at ten o’clock on Friday May 23, and 
proceedings will wind up with a dinner on Saturday evening 
May 24, which will close in time to permit those attending to 
make all train connections. 

The sessions each day will open with a luncheon and joint meet- 
ing, which will be followed by separate cost and technical sec- 
tional meetings. At each of these sectional meetings three papers 
will be presented. 

Visits to local mills will be arranged for Saturday morning, 
and altogether an interesting and instructive program is being 
arranged. Those desiring to attend should forward reservations 
to E. F. Whittington, Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., or to H. C. Bradford, Rex Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Buys Coos Bay Pulp Mill 

PortLanp, Ore., May 10, 1930.—The former pulp mill property 
of the Coos Bay Lumber Company, in the Coos Bay district of 
Oregon, has been sold to the Port Orford Cedar Products Com- 
pany. This mill was erected in 1912 at a cost of $500,000 but 
was forced to close later because of a shortage of fresh water. 
The buildings of reinforced concrete have been used for storage 
and are in good condition. It was not announced what the new 
owners would use the plant for, although it is said that experi- 
ments in insulating board have been made and that still further 
tests are under way at Springfield, Ohio. 


Install Pumps in St. Helens and Everett Mills 

PortLanp, Ore., May 10, 1930.—Bingham Pump Company, Port- 
land, moved into a new $100,000 factory early this month. The 
firm makes many kinds of industrial pumps, and at present is 
installing equipment in the new $2,500,000 Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board plant at St. Helens, Ore., and the Puget Sound Pulp and 
Timber Company at Everett, Wash. R. V. Bingham is president 
of the company. 


May 
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| Water Tube Boilers for Every Service 
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— of high quality for central stations and 

industrial plants of all sizes, and for utilization 

of waste heat from kilns and furnaces. Steel con- 

struction only. Straight tube and bent tube types. 

Noted for long life and economy of operation. 

Engineering service available—wire or write. 

EDGE MOOR IRON COMPANY Edge Moor, Delaware 

\ - 


EDGE Maor & 
Waler lube OILE A new Starch beater-size, 


» STRAIGHT AND BENT TUBE TYPES-WATER WALLS~—AIR PREHEATERS 


F OURDRINIER WIRES of lower steam pressure in drying 


requires no cooking. Permits use 


cans. Produces finer grain in 


In brass, bronze and phos- 


phor bronze, widths up to 
and including 250 inches. paper. Improves surface of the 
cruuian Paces —— sheet. Make a practical test and note 


WASHER WIRES 

and CORDUROY CLOTH 
THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland. Mhio. U.S. A. 


a 


the improvement in your sheet. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills OQQ399095 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 


PERFORATING CO. 


5652 Fillmore St 
Chicago, Til. 
New York Office 
14 Liberty St 


Screens 


etc. 065" Round of All Pulp and | 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS ; Paper Mills 
63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. Phd aii 


DAYTON 


The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, Ohio Fe QO) Continuous ROLLER 


“(@)> The COE MODEL 28 
DRYER. fov/ BOARDS 


Representative Representative 
MANSFIELD, BOLTON & KENT, F. H. GODFREY 
OL Fifth As 415 Lenora St 


New York, 3 Wash The COE MANUFACTURING CO.s43:2s.PAINESVILLE.Q 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, BELLE, W.VA. 
LIQUID CHLORIDE BELLE BRAND CAUSTIC SODA 


Cylinders—Ton Tanks—Tank Cars 76%—Solid Liquid Flake 
R I 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. Sole Agents _PERYIBENGH O87" (NEW YORE 
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ATEST 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNnat 
Wednesday, May 14, 1930. 


Conditions in the local paper market are practically unchanged. 
Demand for the various standard grades of paper is irregular. 
The outlook for summer specialties, however, is bright, and this 
branch of the industry should benefit considerably by the long 
continued spell of warm weather being experienced so early this 
year. Prices are generally holding to schedule, although there are 
reports of concessions on extra desirable orders. 

Some improvement was noticed in the news print market, due 
to reports of increased advertising appropriations. Production 
in the United States and Canada was maintained at 76 per cent 
of rated capacity during the past week, according to information 
gathered by the News Print Service Bureau. Shipments pro- 
ceeded at 73 per cent of rating. The price situation remains 
unchanged. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board was fairly brisk. 
The box board mills operated at 65 per cent of capacity during 
the week. The price situation continues unsatisfactory. Steadiness 
prevails in the fine paper market. Tissues are moving in seasonal 
volume. The coarse paper market is still spotty. No improve- 
ment was noticed in the kraft paper price situation. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market is in a sound position. Offerings of 
both domestic and imported mechanical pulp are not excessive, 
although supplies are about sufficient to take care of current re- 
quirements. Inquiries for future business are fairly numerous. 
Prices remain unaltered, in most instances. 


Chemical Pulp 


Most of the business transacted in the chemical pulp market was 
along routine lines. Shipments of both domestic and imported 
chemical pulp against contract are going forward to the paper 
mills in satisfactory volume for the time of year. Despite keen 
competition, the recently revised prices are generally being main- 
tained. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
The old rope market was only moderately active. Demand for 
both foreign and domestic old manila rope is rather quiet at pres- 
ent. Mixed strings are fairly steady. The bagging market is 
displaying a seasonal trend. Gunny bagging is in a strong posi- 
tion, with offerings limited, and prices firm. Scrap bagging is not 
arousing much interest at present. 


Rags 


Trading in the domestic rag market was about normal for the 
season. Demand for practically all grades of cotton cuttings was 
fairly active. Mixed rags are going forward in fairly satisfactory 
volume. Roofing rags are only in light request. No radical price 
changes have been reported of late. The foreign rag situation is 
rather weak. 


Waste Paper 


Paper mill interest in the higher grades of paper stock shows no 
diminution. Offerings of hard white shavings are scarce. With 
heavy demand prevailing prices are steady to firm. Soft white 


shavings are also exhibiting a strong undertone. Book stock 
continues in heavy request. Demand from the board mills for the 
lower grades is very light and future prospects are not very 
promising. 


Twine 
The local twine market pursues the even tenor of its way. 
Demand for the various grades of twine is fairly persistent. Sup- 
plies are moving into consumption in normal volume for the season, 
The twine industry is considered to be in a good position, in most 
quarters. Prices are generally holding to previously quoted levels, 
and shading is infrequent. 


INDUSTRY AND PRICE LEVELS 
(Continued from page 73) 


hit more directly at the cause of depressed price levels—at the 
illusion that competitive price cutting, either direct or disguised, 
can ever be profitable. On the foundation laid down in uniform 
costs, industrial statistics and standard product specifications, this 
can be done by analyzing, one by one, the various factors involved 
in the psychology of price cutting; by pointing out the utter futility 
of this reasoning as a means to greater profits; and by demonstrat- 
ing the great possibilities which lie in the elevation of price levels. 
By hammering these indisputable facts home again and again to 
every member of every industry, the present influence on price 
level—human nature notwithstanding—can be reversed. 

Many manufacturers in sections of the country such as New 
England, face the price cutting problem on a national basis. That 
is, their competition is scattered over various sections of the 
country. These manufacturers obviously can accomplish little on a 
group basis and their hope of combatting the problem is a matter 
of individual ingenuity. It is encouraging to know that certain 
manufacturers, facing the most intense price cutting on a national 
scale, have been able, through properly directed efforts, to improve 
substantially their profit position. 

The individual concern must begin to reason correctly, however, 
before any attempt is made in this direction. It must understand 
that volume alone is not a source of profits and it must realize 
that a sound and accurate basis of facts is absolutely essential to 
any marked success of these efforts. Among these facts, perhaps, 
a true knowledge of product costs is most necessary. Until these 
are accurately determined it is impossible to know the variations 
in net profit on the various items being sold, and therefore im- 
possible to inaugurate a policy of selecting selling which is the 
fundamental basis of over-all profit where a price cutting situa- 
tion must be faced. 


That most manufacturers when confronted with this proposition 
do not already know their product costs, was recently disclosed in 
a survey among the members of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Of the hundreds of firms who contributed information 
to this survey, less than 50 per cent knew their costs with suffi- 
cient accuracy to direct intelligently their sales policy. As com- 
panies contributing to such surveys always represent the more 
progressive element, this fact discloses an urgent need in industry 
to further develop one of the primary working tools of profitable 
operation and an effective weapon against unintelligent price 
cutting. 
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ORBISON and ORBISON 


Consulting Engineers 
APPLETON, WIS. 


Water Power Developments 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Electrical and Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 

Surveys, Evaluations, Reports 


Thomas W. Orbison Thomas E. Orbison 


H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 


PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 

Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy §. Ferguson.......... Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.I.C. 
Moses H. Teaze..........++> Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C. 
J. Wallace Tower.........++. Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
lete designs and engineering supervision 
or the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 


Mill Cogs 


ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 
We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have special facilities 
that will be of great service to you. We make a specialty 
of “ready dressed” cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven_and keyed. Write at 
once for circular ‘‘G” and instruction sheets 


free. 

a THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Established 1882 


_ & 


Supplies for Peer : 


‘Established for 43_ years. 


Write us your needs 


Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co. 


y. 910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Long Distance Phones— 
Harrison 2840-41-2842 


TAYLORS SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE 


TAYLOR 


SPIRAL RIVETED 


PIPE 


LIGHT, STRONG, EASILY INSTALLED 


% TO % THE WEIGHT OF ORDINARY PIPE FOR THE 
SAME SERVICE 
SIZES 3” TO 42” DIAMETER 


LENGTHS UP TO 20 FT. GALVANIZED 
LENGTHS UP TO 40 FT. ASPHALTED 
TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS—Chicago 
BOX 485, CHICAGO 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


eR 
¢ 
i » 


Manufacturers 
A ‘reliable source of supply. Sa 


Chicago, IL. Gs 


KELLOGG 


Forge and Hammer Lap Welded 
PiGESsST ERS 


FORGE AND HAMMER LAP WELDED 
BOILER DRUMS ... HEADERS 
RECEIVERS . .. SEPARATORS 

COMPLETE POWER PLANT PIPING 

Tue M. W. KELLocc Co., 225 Broapway, N. Y. C. 

Boston Birmingham Chicago Pittsburgh Los Angeles Tulsa 


All Kellogg Forge and Hammer Lap Welded 
Products are insurable 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNAL, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1930. 

BLANC FIXE—The position of the blanc fixe market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Both the pulp and the powder are in 
seasonal demand. Prices are steady. The pulp is quoted at from 
$42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 
334 cents to 4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Conditions in the bleaching powder 
market are fairly satisfactory for the time of year. Shipments 
against contract are going forward to the mills in normal vol- 
ume for the season. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2.00 to 
$2.30 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Some improvement was noticed in the casein mar- 
ket. Prices are firmer. Domestic standard ground is quoted at 
14 cents and finely ground at 15% cents per pound. Argentine 
standard ground is selling at 14 cents per pound and finely 
ground at 154 cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic soda 
market. Prices are generally holding to previously quoted levels. 
Solid caustic soda is still quoted at from $2.90 to $2.95, while 
the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is in a sound position. 
The contract movement is well up to average for the time of 
year. Prices remain unaltered. Imported china clay is quoted at 
from $15 to $25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making 
clay is selling at from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Trading in the chlorine market was moderately 
active. Shipments against contract are going forward to the 
paper mills in good volume. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. Chlorine is quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—Further weaknesses developed in the rosin market. 
Prices are easier. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper 
mills are quoted at from $7.00 to $7.10 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
on dock. Wood rosin is selling at from $5.80 to $6.00 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE—The salt cake market is still exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Offerings continue limited and prices are 
holding to previously quoted levels, without difficulty. Salt 
cake is quoted at from $22 to $25 per ton, while chrome salt 
cake is selling at from $20 to $21 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Production of soda ash is being maintained 
in sufficient volume to take care of current requirements. Con- 
tract shipments are moving at a steady pace. Prices remain 
unchanged. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, are as follows. in bags, $1.32!%4, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—No radical changes were recorded in the starch 
market during the past week. Supplies are moving to the 
paper mills in satisfactory volume for the time of the year. 
Prices remain unchanged. Special paper making starch is 
quoted at $3.72, in bags, and at $3.99 per 100 pounds in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina 
market is displaying a steady trend. Contract shipments are 
proceeding at a normal pace. Prices are holding to previous 
levels. Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 
and iron free at from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds. 

SULPHUR.—Demand for sulphur was fairly persistent. 
Prices are steady. Sulphur is quoted at $18 per ton, at mine, 
on orders of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and at 
$20 per ton for any smaller quantity over the same period. Or 
spot and near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc market 
during the week was along routine lines. Prices are holding 
to schedule. Domestic talc is still quoted at from $16 to $18 
per ton, in bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc is sell- 
ing at from $18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 


Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
CE ssc ccuetend 11.00 @38.00 
EE: nt6n00s60000% 9.00 @53.25 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine ..14. o @ 32.00 
Superfine ........ 14.00 @32.00 
9 pees 10-00 @ 15.00 
Engine sized ..... 8.00 @11.00 
sook, Cased— 
Se 2 & errr 6.00 @ 7.50 
ecenecccence 5.75 @ 7.00 
Coated and Enamel 7.50 @12.00 
Lithograph ...... 7.50 @12.00 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 .... .75 @ 1.00 
Anti-Tarnish ..... 1.35 @ 1.90 
OS” ees 1.00 @ 2.00 
White No. 2 .... .75 @ _ .80 
> 1.00 @ 1.10 
tn péeoensees 75 @ .80 
Kraft— 
No, 1 Domestic .. 6.00 @ 6.50 
No. 2 Domestic .. 3.50 @ 5.00 
Southern ........ 3.00 @ 4.50 
Imported ........ 6.50 @ 7.00 
Manila— 
No. 1 _ sie eke 9.00 @ 9.25 
BO, B SUNS .ccces 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood - 4.75 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood 4.00 @ 4.50 
Butchers ........ 3.75 @ 4.25 
#ibre Papers— 
SE, 2 BEES wocccs 5.00 @ 5.50 
Oe Ss 4.75 @ 5.25 
Common Bogus .. 2.75 @ 3.00 
Screemimgs .cccceccs 3.00 @ 3.25 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
DE? anid ecw ae ed @ 16.00 
Bleached, basis 
seobuneseas is. 00 16.00 
"ielbeual New York 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract ...62.00 @ — 
— eee 62.00 @ — 
DE: 56260s200%0 67.00 @ — 
Side. ‘Runs hoavane 47.00 @52.00 
Boards—per ton— 
S- kecheoseceus 37.50 @ — 
a snésesseuad 5250 @ — 
Sn: casaneseenas 35.00 @ — 
Binders’ Boards ..65.00 @70.00 
Wood Pulp ...... 90.00 @95.00 
65 Test Jute Liner45.00 @47.50 
85 Test Jute Liner50.00 @55.00 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip.47.50 @50.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
«On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 

Os sesdsvsadd ee @ 30.00 
Dae: Ssankewssenes @ 32.00 
(F. o. b. Mil) 

No. 1 Domestic ....26.00 @30.00 
Screenings ........- 10.00 @15.00 

Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite pete 
oN Serres 3.25 @ 4.25 
Easy Bleaching .. 2.75 @ 2.90 


o. 1 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.50 @ 2.65 


a ee 2.50 @ 2.85 

No. 2 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.35 @ 2.50 
“Se > " Pere 2.00 @ 2.20 
i ae 1.90 @ 2.00 

Sulphate— 
en. % ossseens 3.4 3.85 
o. b. Pulp Milt 

Sulphite (Domestic) 
Bleached ........ 3.00 @ 4.75 

Easy Bleaching 
Sulphite ......... 2.55 @ 2.85 
News Sulphite ... 2.35 @ 2.60 
Mitscnerfich ..... 3.00 @ 3:25 


Kraft (Domestic) .. 2.10 @ 3.30 
Soda Bleached a . 
Coarse 9 
Refined .... 
Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f, 0. b N. Y.) 
oe Cuttings— 


White, No. 19.25 @ 9.75 
New White, No. 2 7.00 @ 7.50 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.50 @ 8.00 
New Unbleached -10.50 @11.00 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 @ 5.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 @ 5.75 
Blue Overall .... 7.25 @ 7.75 
Washables ....... 4.75 @ 5.25 


DAREY scscacsensuexs 5.50 @ 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 


Pink «corset Cut- . 


00 
Oo D "Khaki Cuttings 5.15 @ 5 


Men’s Corduroy .... 3.75 @ 
New Mixed Blacks .3.50 @ 3. 
Old Rags 
White, No, 1— 
MAORONOE ocvcccee 5.50 
Miscellaneous .... 4.50 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 3.00 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 


St. Soiled, White.. 2.00 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 2.25 
Miscellaneous .... 1.75 

Black Stockings .... 3.25 

Roofing Rags-— 


gga Strippings .. 1.70 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.75 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light Flannelettes .. 7.50 
Unbleached Cuttings10.00 
New White Cuttings10.00 
New Light Oxfords. 7.00 
New Light Prints .. 5.50 
Old Rags 


No, 1 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.75 
No, 3 White Linens. 4.75 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
No. 1 White Cotton.5.50 
No. 2 White Cotton. 2.75 
3 White Cotton. 3.00 

o. 4 White Cotton. 1.95 
ly Light Prints.. 1.95 
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Ord, Light Prints .. 2.25 
Med. Light Prints .. 1.95 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 2.15 
French Blue Linens 2.65 
German Blue Linens 2.30 
German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Checks and Blues .. 1.85 
Lindsay Garments... 1.85 
Dark Cottons ...... 1.45 
Old Shopperies .... 1.40 
New Shopperies .... 1.35 
French Blues ...... 2.00 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mil f, o.b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 

Foreign .....+++: 160 @ 

Domestic ...cccce 1.65 @ 
Wool Tares, light .. 160 @ 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 1.60 @ 
Bright Baggin 160 @ 
Small Mixed Rope.. 1.25 @ 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign ..cccccses 3.85 @ 

Domestic ......--. 4.25 @ 
New Burlap Cut .. 2.75 @ 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

Foreign .....see0. 3.50 @ 

Domestic ..... wie 2 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 


1.70 
1,75 
1.65 


Hard, white, No. 1 3.00 @ 3.25 

Hard, white, No. 2 2.40 @ 2.55 

Soft, white, No. 1 2.65 @ 2.75 
White envelope cut- 

GMMS coccccccccce 90 @ 3.10 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ........ 1.45 @ 1.55 

Overissue Mag. ..(1.45 @ 1.56 

Solid Flat Book .. 1.40 @ 150 

Crumpled No. 1.. 1.00 @ 1.10 
Solid Book Ledger . 2.00 @ 2.10 
Ledger Stock ...... 1.40 @ 1.50 
New B. B. Chips... .35 @ .45 
Manilas— 

New Env. Cut. .. 2.40 @ 2.60 

New Cuttings .... 1.50 @ 1.75 

Extra No, 1 old .. 1.25 @ 1.35 

PHIM cccccccccese 60 @ .65 

Bogus Wrapper .. .60 @ .65 

Container ..cccose 40 @ «50 
Old Kraft Machine— 

Compressed bales. 1.65 @ 1.75 
News— 

No. 1 White News 1.65 @ 1.75 

Strictly Overissue. .55 @ .65 

Strictly Folded ... .45 @ .55 

0. 1 Mixed Paper .25 @ .30 
Common Paper .. .15 @ .20 
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Put a Strong Light Under this 
Eastwood Seam 


wrt would a strong light show if you 

put it under the patented seam used on 
all Eastwood “Perfection” Fourdrinier 
wires? 

This is what you'll find:—The patented 
Eastwood seam has very nearly the same 
suction area as the body of the wire. As 
you know, that makes for better operation 
when running on the Fourdrinier machine. 


This patented seam is now standard on 
all our Fourdrinier wires, from those for 
10 lb. tissue up to high speed newsprint. 


EASTWOOD WIRE CORPORATION 


Established 1877, Belleville, N. J. 
“American Paper Made On American Wires” 
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The teeth of Alligator Steel Belt 
lacing penetrate from both sides 
of the belt and are clinched into 
a vise-like grip. The working belt 
load is distributed evenly among 
all burden-bearing belt fibres. 
Internal friction of belt ends is 
prevented. This smooth, 
separable hinged joint 

has long life anda 

great surplus of 

strength. 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing is suitable for all 
types and thicknesses of belting. 

All eleven sizes of lacing are furnished with metal hinge pins, unless 
ordered otherwise. Metal outwears other types of pins and does not 
soften under moisture. 

Sold throughout the world 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO, 
4689 Lexington Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London. E. C. 2 


AMERICAN MADE FOR 
THE AMERICAN TRADE 


H. T. BRAND 
COATING CLAY 


High Grade Filler Clay 


Edgar Clays are the result of 
almost half a century of exper- 
ience in Washing Clay. Technical 
Service available for both coat- 
ing and loading without charge. 


WM 


DGAR BROS. CO. 


New. York 


50 Church St. 


= SS 


We will be glad to 


SAC you samples — 
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Twin Fine Tube Yarn— 
(F. o. b. Mill) 5-ply and larger .. .21 @ .25 
| Se 25 @ .29 
Cotton— BED: <snanndssees 28 @ .32 
i: 2 -b6énuecnues 39 @ «40 Unfinished India— 
No. : te teeeeeeee 37 @ «38 OND saxancssyers 13 @ .14 
NO. 3 ssccscccece 36 @ «.37 Paper Makers Twine 
B. iat 18 basis ... .38 @ .40 De: spstknanon 11 @ .12 
A. B. Italian, "18 Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. .15 @ .17 
_ basis ...esseeee 48 @ «53 Jute Rope ....... 17 @ .19 
Finished Jute— Amer. Hemp, 6 .... .29 @ .31 
Dark 18 basis ...... 24 @ .25 Sisal Hay Rope— 
Light 18 basis ... .27 @ .28 No. 1 Basis peoeee 16 @ .18 
Jute weno, 3-6 Ply— SS == 14 @ .16 
Ss aaererenes 19 @ .21 - a Yarn— 
No. 2 seseeescess 118 ee Gi B. sencencunes 14 @ .16 
Tube Rope— No. 2 ehseeabeve 12 @ .14 
4-ply and larger .. .16 @ .17 Manila Rope ...... 22 @ .24 
CHICAGO 
Pa: Solid News ...... phe @ — 
(F. o. b. Mill) Sold Mews. 2.00005 @45.00 
“Tp @ .53% Manila Lined Chipso: 00 @55.00 
Water Marked Sul- Container Lined— 
phite Bond ...... d @ .12 ko = 65.00 @70.00 
ene a Bond .... .06%@ .11 _ 5 ae 70.00 @ — 
uperfine writing .. .18 @ .24 
No. 1 fine writing... .14 @ .18 Old Pa ers 
No. 2 fine writing.. .12 @ .14 ri (F. 0. b. Chicago) 
No. 3 - wenn - 08%@ .12 Shavings— 
No. 1 M. F. Book... .06%@ .07% No. 1 Hard White 2.35 @ 2.40 
No. tM F. Book... .05%@ .06% White Env. Cut- 
No. 1 S.&S.C. Book. No. 1 Soft Shavings. 2.10 @ 2.15 
No. 2 S.&S.C. Book og bo” eee 60 @ .70 
Coated Book ...... No. 2 Mixed ...... 50 @ .60 
Coated Label ...... a & \ aamientt 1.25 @ 1.35 
No. 1 Manila ...... Solid Books ....... 1.05 @ 1.10 
eh ED a <sccsee i.” sagseebsesss 1.60 @ 1.65 
No. 2 Manila ...... PR: siesnnesiveso 1.65 @ 1.75 
Butcher’s Manila ... New Kraft Cuts ... 2.15 @ 2.25 
ei —_- ee Cut- 
Southern Evaft .... 4235 @ 4.56 jg. GBB cesccccese 1.75 @ 1.80 
Se es Ex. Ne 1 Manila .. 1.30 @ 1.45 
Wood Tag Boards .. .04%@ .06 Print Manila ....... 60 @ .70 
Sulphite Sreenings.. .03 @ .03% — =e (over- 
ee ee Fg kg EE sence ccees @ .60 
24x36 Sheet ...... 07 @ .07% "Old “Newspapers— 
ee ae— 2 20—Ssei i I D ceccccvces 60 @ .65 
20x30 Sheet ...... 07%@ Ne ieeekenseen 50 @ .55 
(Delivered Central he Mixed Paper 
OS Se ere SS eae 45 @ .50 
Rolls, contract ---62.00 @ — mR. 2 Bae 
DE. cssceseaes 67.00 @ — (F. . Chicago, net cash) 
Boards, No. 1° 30.00 @ — 
Plain Eki senende 37.50 @42.50 No. 2 wae 
PHILADELPHIA 
New Light Seconds .024%@ .03 
(F P Seri) New Dark Seconds 1:85 @ 2.00 
inca ligs Khaki Cuttings— 
PMES. canesnenve «-- 05 @ .40 No. 1 O. D. .... .05%@ .05% 
Ledgers eeeerereeece 08 @ -40 No. 2 Mixed . 04%@ 04% 
Writings— eee re 03 @ .03% 
Superfine ........ 12%@ 4 New Canvas ..... 08%@ .09 
—- fine ..++++. - 4 = New Black Mixed. .03%@ .04% 
Fine, No. 2 ...... 15 @ .25 Baggin 
Pine, Me. 3 ..scve 09 @ .20 (F. o. b. Phila.) 
Deok, M. FB. .csccce @ .07 Gunny, No. 1— 
Book, S. S. & C. .. 05 @ .07% Foreign .......++ 1.50 @ 1.60 
Book, Coated ...... 09 @ .16 ROGUES csccoveee 175 @ — 
Coated Lithograph.. .07 @ .ll Manila Rope .... 3.50 @ 4.00 
DL snphesessaess 07 @ .11 kh Sa 150 @ — 
No. 1 Jute Manila... .07 @ .09 Mixed Rope ...... 1.10 @ 1.25 
Manila Sul., No. 1.. .04 @ .05% Scrap Burlaps— 
Manila No. 2 ...... 03 @ .04 ie Gear 1.50 @ 1.60 
ee, ee oscasen %@ .04 a 1.10 @ 1.20 
CE cvcusene 0346 .06% Wool Tares, heavy.. 3.00 @ — 
Common Bogus 03%@ .04 Mixed Strings .. 1.15 @ 1.25 
(Delivered Philadelphia) No. pis ag Light 
News Print Rolls ..62.00 — — Burlap ...ccccce 2.50 @ 2.75 
Straw Board ...... 52.50 @70.00 New a Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 
News Board ....... 37.50 @38.50 Old Pa 
Chip Board ........ 32.50 @35.00 Feb pers 
Wood Pulp Board..85.00 @95.00 (F. 0. b. Phila.) 


Binder Boards— 
No. 1, per ton ..75.00 
No. 2, per ton ..70.00 


Carload lots ..... 68.00 @70.00 
Tarred Felts— 

PORERT coscccncs 55.50 @57.00 

Slaters (per roll).. .84 @ .94 


est Tarred,  1-pl 
(per oll) ....50.. 1.95 @ 2.10 
est Tarred, 21 
feer COM). cccosece Bs @ 1.60 


Best Tarred, 3-ply . 2.00 @ 2.25 


Domestic Rags (New) 

(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1 .10%@ .11 


New White, No. 2 .07 @ .07% 


Light Silesias ..22 .07 @ 07% 
Silesias, No. 1... .07 @ .09 
Black Silesia, soft. .05 @ .05% 


New Unbleached.. 10%@ «11 

Washable, No. 1. .04%@ 
Blue Overall ...... 07%@ .08 
Cottons—According to grades— 

Washable, No. 2.. .0 


03 @ — 
all h pa penesee 03 @ aot 
-06 


= "Black Soft . ‘35 @ 05% 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.65 
No. 2 Hard White 2.30 
No. 1 Soft White 2.25 
No. 2 Soft White 1.40 


No. 1 Mixed .... 1.20 25 
eee 80 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.55 1.65 
Sage | BONE inca 1,15 1.25 
ooks, heavy.. 1.15 1.20 


No. 2 Books, light.. .90 
No. 1 New Manila.. 2.25 


No. 1 Old Manila.. 1.50 1.60 
Print Manila ...... 75 80 
ontainer Manila 50 
OS 1.35 1.40 
Common Paper .... .30 ° 


No. 1 Mixed Paper. 25 
Straw Board, Chip.. .35 
Binders Board, Chip 35 
Overissue News .... .45 
Old Newspaper .... .25 
Domestic Rags (Old) 

White No. 1— 

Repacked ........ 4.25 @ 4.50 

Miscellaneous .... 3.50 @ 3.75 

M. G. 7.00 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
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Miscellaneous . 1.60 @ 1.80 PG, Bo cencesnss cn 1.20 @ 1,25 
lack Stockings No. 3 (Roofing).. 1.10 @ 1.20 
ee eee 3.90 @ 4.25 Se eee 100 @ 1,15 
Roofing Stock— ° SA Tre rere 75 @ .85 
Foreign No, 1 .. 1.65 |; aes Sates si 65 @ .75 
Repacked .cccccce 01K@ 01% > “seswnsvens 65 @ .75 
BOSTON 
Paper Ba 
(F. o. b. Mill) (F. o. agging 
Ledgers— Gunny No, 1— 
See 07%@ .12% , Foreign .......... 170 @ — 
-. content .... .15 @ .30 Manila Rope— 
Op seanignaa inset 38 @ .52% er 3.75 @ 4.10 
Bonds— SPUNUEED 405000000 @ 4.25 
Sulphite ......... 06%@ .11% Transmission Rope 2. 25 @ 2.50 
Rag content ...... 5 @ .30 Mixed Strings ...... _ eu 
SR enw Gps 36%@ .65 — Wool Strings .. @ 1.00 
err 06%@ .20 ute Carpet Threads 105 @ 1.15 
Superfines ........ ll @ 431 Scrap Eerlegs occcee 1.25 @ 1.40 
Book, Super ...... 06 @ .09 Scrap Sisal .cccccce 1.55 @ 1.65 
2 a, RR 05%@ .08% a a for shred- 
Book, Coated ...... O8%@ .18 . ding ..+...-+0ee 1.75 @ 2.00 
vested BEND sccces 9 @ .12 Wool . ‘Tares, heavy.. 1:60 @ -— 
> ale esek litre 09%@ .15 New Burlap Cutting 1.75 @ 2.00 
Jute Manila No. 1.. .11 @ .13 Australian Wool 
Manila, Sul. No. 1. 04%@ .06% Pouches .....06 2.50 @ 3. 
Manila, Sul. No. 2.. .034@@ .04% Domestic Rags (New) 
SES errs 06%@ .06% (F. o. oston) 
Bo. B Eaekt .ccccce 034%@ .04% Shirt Cuttings— 
Common Bogus . 02 @ .02% New White No. al 08 @ .08% 
Delivered New "England points Silesias No. 1 06 @ .06 
News Print Rolls ..61.50 @ — New Unbleached... — @ .09 
Straw Boards, rolls .009 52.50 OE 04 @ .04% 


Straw Board in 

Sheets, basis 35s 

Sb Be aceseues 54.50 @55.00 
Filled —- Board. .37.50 @40.00 
Chip Board ........ 35.00 @37.50 
Single “Manila Lined 

Chl cccccsoves 47.50 @52.50 
Single White, Patent 

oate News- 

board Bender ..65.00 @80.00 


Washabie cbaaeees 04 @ 04% 


Cottons—According to grades 
Blue Overalls .... .06 


> 
So 
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Khaki Cuttings seee 04 @ 
O. D. Khaki ... ° @ 
03 @ 

@ 


Corduroy 
New Canvas .. 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. 0, b. Boston) 


Wood Pulp Board. Ry 4 @80.00 WEN sndsansvns , _ 

Binder Boards ...... @75.00 Goaves ” ay ee 4%@ 

(F. 0. b. Mill) Repacked ..... «+. 4.75 @ 5.25 

Tarred Felts— Miscellaneous .... 5.00 @ — 
Regular, carload White No. 2— 

WAS. snevsebeces 65.00 @ — Repacked ar 044@ .05 
r iscellaneous .... . @ .04 
(F. OM Pyne. Twos and Blues .... 2.75 @ 3.00 

Shavings— Thirds and Blues— 

No, 1 Hard White 3.25 @ 3.75 Repacked ........ 2.25 @ 2.50 

No. 2 Hard White 2.60 @ 2.90 Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 @ 1.90 

No. 1 Soft White 2.40 @ 2.50 Black Stockings .... — @ 4.00 

No. 1 Mixed .... 110 @ 1.15 Roofing Stock— 

No. 2 Mixed .... .85 @ .90 tio. 4 eovesccccces 1.65 @ 1.75 
Solid Ledger Stock.. eat @ 2.25 No = Sapreweeney 1.40 @ 1.50 
ie | ele, Baer 148 & No. 3. seeeesseees 1.05 @ 1.10 
No. 1 Books, Light.. @ 1.15 ©. |] socccccoce 1.10 @ 1.15 
Manila Env. “Cattings 2.00 @ 2.25 p joreign Rags 
No. 1 Old Manila... .90 @ 1.00 o. b. Boston 
White Blank News .. Ly 60 @ 1.70 Dark Cons eoeces 1.30 @ 1.40 
Old Kraft ......... 40 @ 1.50 New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 

Print Manil ert @ .80 tiMGS .seseeeeee 9.00 @ 9.50 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. - — @ .22% Dutch Blues ....... re @ 2.12% 
Overissue News .... .40 @ .50 Lace Curtains ...... 4.50 @ 4.75 
Old Newspapers .... .40 @ .45 New Checks & Blues 4.25 @ 4.60 
Box Board, Chip .. .45 @ .50 Old Fustians ...... 1.90 @ 2.00 
Corrugated Boxes .. — @ .40 Old Linsey Garments 1.70 @ 1.80 

TORONTO 
Paper (Delivered Toronto) 
(F. 0. b. Mill) News, per ton— 

ao Rolls (contract) ..61. ra @62. 00 
No. 1 Sulphite «. .124@ — Sheets ...cccscocs 67.00 @ 

No, 2 Sulphite .. .10%@ — 

No, 1 Colored .. '13Y4@ _ (F. o. Pal 

No, 2 Colored .. .114@ — Ground Wood ...... 30.00 @32.00 
Ledgers a ed 2 — & oo = easy bleach- 

Ledgers, No. 1 ...0.0 096 @Q ame  =«_«|}_—«—s AM]: ceevceeeess — 

Ledgers, No. oe as Sulphite news geet. 60.00 @ 

WEE sswereasaes 09%@ .10 Sulphite, bleached ..72.50 @75. 00 

Book— Sulph ATE cececevcces 60.00 @ _ 

1 M. F. (car- Old Waste Paper 
loads) ....seeee 750 @ — (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
oO. 2 F. (car. Shavings— 

BORER) ssccesees e-— White Env. Cut .. 300 @ — 

3 F. (car. Soft White Book 
DOD cicsanenes 0oe@e— havings ...... 285 @ — 

tS C. (car- White Blk. News.. 160 @ — 
ere e-— Book and Ledger— 
%. C. (car- Flat Magazine and 
DEED. ddseusdes e@e-— Book Stock (old) 140 @ — 
| (car. Light and Crum- 
GEE) cccecvces @e-— pled Book Stock. 1.25 @ — 

No. 1 Coated an 13.25 @ Ledges = Writ- 99 

eecccccces * _ oli edgers .... 1. — 

No. 2 Coated -“. 3s Manilas— ~ ° 

ee: sven aacmad 3 eu New Manila Cut.. 150 @ — 

No. 3 Coated and Printed Manilas .. 100 @ — 

EMD peccvrscvees 10.00 @11.50 DOME sxbidvee dese 2235 @— 

Coated tinted ....1450 @ — News and Scrap— 

Wrapping— Strictly Overissue. .85 @ — 
Rag Brown ...... 495 @ — Strictly Folded .. 85 @ — 
White Wrap 52 @ — No. 1 Mixed Paper... 65 @ — 
“B” Manila ..... -580 @ — Domestic Rags 
No 1 Manila 656 @— (Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto) 

i? tithenasebwe 665 @ — No. 1 — Shirt 
Kraft, M. F. .... 7.00 @ — Cuttings ....... 09%@ .10 
White, No. 2 ...... 2.00 @ 2.25 Fancy Shist Cuitinge 06 @ .06% 


New Black, soft .... rrieb | 4 
% 
% 
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Select Packings Intelligently 


PAPER TRADE JO URNAL, 58TH YEAR 


Send for this “A.B.C.” Chart 


to hang up for reference. 


It will enable you to select packings 
best suited to the conditions under 


which they must work. 


For Steam (Super- 
heat and Compressed 
ir 


For Water (Hot and 
Cold) Calcium Brine, 
Centrifugal and Re- 
ciprocating Pumps. 


For Caustic Soda, 
Acids, Alkalis. 


For Gasoline, Naph- 
tha and all Distillates 
of Petroleum, 


Pck the fluid end of the 
pump with a packing that 
retains its lubricant against 
the washing out tendency 


of the fluid pumped. 


To prove our claims for long 
satisfactory service, let us 
send you without charge or 
obligation working samples 
of these packings to test 
under your own conditions. 
State condition of service and 
size packing desired. 


To avoid shaft friction, a 
packing must have sufficient 
lubricant, and the lubricant 
must be such as will resist the 
washing out tendency of the 
fluid it comes in contact with. 


The pee listed on this chart 
are designed to give long, satis- 
factory service under indicated 
conditions. 


GREENE, TWEED 
& CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


109 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


Mail this Coupon 
for copy of Chart 


Greene, Tweed & Co. 
109 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
Please mail me a copy of your “A.B.C.”’ Chart. 
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Jenkins 


Installation view, 


and yoke and rising spindle. 
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AROS 


VA Lv eS 


showing a 12 in. Fig. 651, Jenkins Standard Iron Body Gate Valve with outside screw 


Insert shows sectional view of Fig. 651 Valve. 


_—" In every feature 
... sure IM every service 


Strength and stamina are seen at a glance in 
this Jenkins Iron Body Gate Valve. The 
valve’s appearance indicates its character. 
Like every Jenkins . . . whether of iron or 
bronze . . . this valve is strong in every 
feature. Like every Jenkins, it is sure in 
every service for which it is recommended. 


Jenkins are made strong . . . made to stand 
up... to provide true valve economy 
through lower valve maintenance... to 
give those extra years of leak-tight perform- 


ance by which Jenkins justify their reputa- 
tion. Jenkins exacting standards of manu- 
facture begin with the analyses-control of 
metals. From these metals are poured flaw- 
less castings. Machining and threading are 
done to close tolerance. 


For practically every power plant require- 
ment there is a Jenkins Valve that will as- 
sure typical Jenkins service... long... 
leak-tight ... trouble free. Jenkins are 
obtainable through supply houses. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street, New York, N.Y. 
$24 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


133 No. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 


JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada, London, England 
Factories. Bridgeport, Conn., Elizabeth, N.J.,; Montreal, Canada 


Jenkins 


VALVES 
Since 1864 


